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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_=j— — 

FP\HERE was an extraordinary affair in Phoenix Park in 

the early hours of last Sunday morning, and probably 
the exact truth as to what happened will never be known. 
There is no doubt, however, that about 1.30 a.m. the guard 
at the Viceregal Lodge heard shots in the Park. A little later 
the officer of the guard, Licutenant Boast, accompanied by 
three soldiers, left the Viceregal Lodge to reconnoitre. Mr. 
Boast and the three soldiers met and challenged on the main 
road near the polo ground a civilian named Laurence Kennedy. 
Kennedy did not answer the challenge, and the soldiers were 
attempting to seize him when Mr. Boast was shot through 
the heart. The soldiers simultaneously fired upon Kennedy. 
At the inquests the evidence was conflicting as to whether 
Mr. Boast was shot by Kennedy, who was said to have used 
a revolver; or whether he was shot by some other civilian 
from a p schon for evidently there were several other civilians 
about with firearms; or by one of the soldiers in the general 
and rather wild firing. 





The reports of the inquests ‘read like nothing except what 
comes out of Ireland. The soldiers did not give their evidence 
at all clearly; they were in fact as confused at the inquests 
as they apparently had been in the fighting in Phoenix Park. 
Meanwhile the Irishmen who took part in the inquests used 
every occasion to confuse the issue further and to trip 
up the bungling witnesses. After all, the members of the 
guard who took part in this affair were but boys. We 
may well believe that the survivors had no very plain 
recollection of what happened in a very incoherent episode. 
The Trish case was that Kennedy was an innocent civilian 
who was returning home from his work when he was unex- 
pectedly challenged, and that he did not even hear the challenge 
owing to deafness. On the other hand, there was explicit 
evidence, in spite of the muddle-headedness of the witnesses, 
that Kennedy really used a revolver. As his body lay un- 
guarded on the road for sqme time, it would have been easy 
for any passing civilian to remove the weapon. The fact that 
the weapon could not be produced proved nothing. 


The jury found that Mr. Boast “died from shock and hemor- 
rhage caused by being accidentally killed by a shot fired by one 
of his own party while on patrol.” In the case of Kennedy, they 
found that he was “ killed on his way home by a military ‘patrol, 
and we consider that the military acted in the most heartless 
manner.” What is clear in all this obscurity is that shots had 
been heard outside the Viceregal Lodge, and that Mr. Boast 


believed himself to bo performing a bare duty in reconnoitring 





and in challenging those whom he met. After the many series 
of terrible outrages and murders in Ireland and the attempt on 
the life of Lord French, it was much more likely than not that 
the firing which led to the reconnoitring was directed against 
authority and was of a criminal nature. If there had not been 
so many crimes, Ireland would not be under martial law, and 
Mr. Boast would not have gone to search the neighbourhood of 
the Viceregal Lodge. Whatever may be the precise truth about 
what happened, the blame rests upon those who commit or 
applaud murder and not upon those who try to protect innocent 
lives. The words of the jury are simply a scandal, though we 
suppose that nothing else was to be expec ted. 


The King, on giving asse nt to the Government of India Act 
last week, issued a Proclamation to the Indian peoples, informing 
them that another epoch in Indian history had begun. The Act 
“entrusts elected representatives of the people with a definite 
share in the government and points the way to full responsible 
government hereafter.” The King invited the new popular 
Assemblies “‘ not to forget the interests of the masses who cannot 
yet be admitted to the franchise.” To obliterate any trace of 
bitterness, the King directed the Viccroy to extend his clemency 
to political offenders “in the fullest measure which in his 
judgment is compatible with the public safety.” The King 
announced that he had assented to the establishment of a 
Chamber of Princes. The Prince of Wales would visit India 
next winter to inaugurate the new Chamber and the new 
Constitution, 


The Mahsud Waziris, who have disturbed the peace of the 
Indian frontier for some months past, have made their sub- 
mission. The punitive columns sent against them had some 
sharp fighting last month, but the tribesmen soon saw that 
further resistance was useless. It is safe to conjecture that they 
were stirred up by hostile Afghan agitators who resented the 
Amir’s decision to make peace. The campaign has revealed 
once again the old and seemingly incurable defects in the Indian 
Army transport service. The Indian Government have always 
tried to save money on their transport in frontier campaigns, 
and have thus wasted lives. With an eflicient commissariat 
such as the War Office provided in France these small mountain 
wars would present comparatively little difficulty, but the Indian 
Government prefer the old bungling methods of which we had a 
shocking example in Mesopotamia. 





The Indian mail has brought further reports of the evidence 
given before Lord Hunter's Committee which is inquiring 
into the Punjab riots. The evidence shows how extremely 
grave the riots were, and how much reason there was for believing 
that they were on the point of developing into a general mutiny. 
There was widespread excitement, and threats against Europeans 
were being uttered which recall the days preceding the Great 
Mutiny of 1857. Though we deplore the killing of so many 
Indians at Amritsar, and can hardly believe that killing on 
such a large scale would have been thought necessary by a 
cool-headed officer, it is nevertheless quite likely that General 
Dyer’s strong action was “the whiff of grapeshot ’—though 
it was indeed something terribly more than that—which pre- 
vented another Mutiny and saved thousands of lives in the 
long run. 


Ta spite of that consideration, there is a good deal else that 
we read with regret in the evidence. hous to the latest 
reports, curiously ingenious punishments were invented. A 
public scaffold was raised by order of the Punjab Government, 
but was afterwards taken down; schoolboys were flogged in 
public; and the officer administering martial law contrived 
novel forms of punishment, harmless perhaps in themselves, 
but not very discreet—such as meking people skip twenty 
times without making a mistake. The chief thing is to dis- 
tinguish between firmness and even severity—which are, of 
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eourse, absolutely necessary—and the kind of rancour and 
vindictiveness which do not really fortify authority but rather 
diminish it. Lord Canning in 1857 wrote: “There is a 
rabid and indiscriminate vindictiveness abroad even amongst 
many who ought to sct a better example. . . . Not one man 
in ten seems to think that the hanging and shooting of 40,000 
or 50,000 mutineers, besides other rebels, can be otherwise 
than practicable and right.” Yet Lord Canning, as every one 
admits to-day, was not mis{:\en in his policy, though it was 
then regarded as one of mistaken clemency. He was a truly 
firm man who knew also how to be wise. 


Sir John Hewett’s Report on Mesopotamia has been published. 
He went out to inquire into the schemes for irrigation and for 
developing agriculture; to inquire whether the expenditure 
charged against Army funds was confined to services necessary 
for the war; and to inquire what proportion of the cost of 
various schemes could be charged to the civil funds of Meso- 
potamia. One reads with astonishment and gratification how 
much the Army authorities did during the war for the well- 
being of Mesopotamia. Good roads were built, irrigation was 
widely developed, over 700 miles of railway were laid, and many 
electrical installations were introduced. Three years of decent 
administration transformed many of the results of the old 
Turkish mismanagement. Sir John Hewett estimates that the 
civil funds of Mesopotamia may fairly be asked to pay £2,070,000 
towards enterprises which will permanently benefit the people- 
He does not think, however, that the civil authorities 
will be able to pay very soon. 


He points out that the net revenue receipts in Mesopotamia 
were £130,000 in 1915-1916, £270,000 in 1916-1917, and £100,000 
in 1917-1918. As the cost of running Mesopotamia was of course 
far higher than that, these figures must represent balances on 
the right side. As to the future of Mesopotamia—how it is to 
be governed and by whom—Sir John Hewett of course has 
nothing to say. That subject was not within his terms of 
reference. 





The withdrawal of British troops from Syria, leaving the 
French on the coast and the Hedjaz Arabs at Damascus and 
Aleppo, has led to some difference of opinion as to the boundary 
between the French and Arab spheres of influence. A French 
liaison officer sent by General Gouraud to Baalbek on Decem- 
ber 15th was molested by the Arabs and had to leave the place. 
A French detachment sent to reinstate the officer was attacked 
by a party of Arabs but drove them off. It may be hoped that 
the boundary will now be fixed by agreement between our Allies. 


All doubt as to the extent of Turkey’s complicity in the 
German war-plans has been removed by the publication in 
Berlin of the text of the secret Turco-German Treaty signed at 
Constantinople on August 2nd, 1914. Turkey agreed to make 
war on Russia if she intervened on behalf of Serbia. Turkey 
promised to give the German Military Mission “an effective 
influence upon the general conduct ” of the Turkish Army. The 
Treaty was to take effect at once but was to be kept secret. 
Thus the treacherous Turks, more than two months before they 
attacked Russia, were our enemies, and had put themselves 
willingly under German direction. We do not suppose that 
the few remaining Turcophiles in this country will be shocked 
by this revelation, as they are impervious to argument. But it 
is a final proof of the impossibility of trusting the Turks. 


The Allies last week informed Germany that she must sign 
the Protocol relating to the Scapa Flow episode. The Allies 
were, they said, prepared to reduce the demand for 400,000 tons 
of floating docks, dredgers, and tugs if it could be proved ex- 
cessive. But they pointed out that Germany had recently sold 
some floating docks and tugs, and that no such sales could be 
permitted. The Allies maintained their demand for five small 
cruisers. When the Protocol was signed the naval officers and 
men interned for their share in the scuttling of the German 
warships would be released, except those accused of war crimes. 
It is now expected that Germany will sign the Protocol, where- 
upon the Peace Treaty will come into force. 


reverses, and Admiral Koltchak’s force, making a terrible winter 
retreat through Siberia, has experienced something like a 
disaster. One can hardly imagine the conditions under which 
this retreat has been conducted, along a single line of railway, 
with poor rolling-stock, fearfully congested. There is, of course, 





a shortage of food, and the confusion has been increased by the 
retreat of the civil population, which fears to await the arrival 
of the Bolsheviks, and mixes itself up inextricably with tho 
army. This army is now about 500 miles east of Omsk, but we 
learn that Admiral Koltchak’s Government is installed very 
much further east, at Irkutsk. The attitude of the peasants and 
townspeople all over Siberia towards Admiral Koltchak is rather 
uncertain, and evidently varies a good deal in accordance with his 
failures or successes. It is also a misfortune for him that the 
large body of Czechs, whose enterprises in Siberia excited the 
astonishment and admiration of the world, are about to leave him. 
The question has long been discussed what should be done if the 
Bolsheviks advanced as far east as they are now doing. Should 
the Japanese or the Americans, or both in combination, undertake 
the task of stemming their advance ? According to the latest 
news when we go to press on Thursday, Japan has become 
responsible. 


In Southern Russia General Denikin holds little more now than 
the coast districts of the Black Sea. No doubt what policy is to be 
adopted by the Allies towards Russia will again be discussed by 
Mr. Lloyd George in Paris. We hear less adulation than formerly 
expressed for Soviet rule by Labour leaders here. And no 
wonder! The truth is already only too well known that Lenin 
is a dictator of dictators, and that the manual workers under his 
rule are little better than serfs. They are not allowed to organize ; 
they are not allowed to strike ; they have to do what work they 
are told to do, and to accept payment at whatever rates the 
Soviet authorities impose. 


M. Clemenceau told the French Chamber last week that he 
had discussed the Turkish question with Mr. Lloyd George, and 
that the bases for an agreement had been fixed. Mr. Lloyd George 
had said to him: ‘* Our two countries must keep closer together 
than ever,” and “If only we are in agreement, there will never 
again be war in Europe.” M. Clemenceau referred to the 
“ agonizing’ problem of Fiume, and said that France, Great 
Britain, and America were trying to remove the misunderstand- 
ing which had inflamed Italian opinion. In regard to Russia, 
* not only will we not make peace but we will not have any nego- 
tiations with the Government of the Soviets,” which he described 
as “most abominable and barbarous.” Germany was making 
clandestine efforts to colonize a part of Russia. ‘‘ We must,” 
said M. Clemenceau, “ maintain around Russia a wall of barbed 
wire.” While Russia remained in a state of anarchy there could 
be no assured peace in Europe. The Chamber approved of his 
declaration of policy by an overwhelming majority. 





Signor Nitti, the Italian Premier, and his Foreign Minister, 
Signor Scialoja, spoke in the Italian Senate on Monday concern- 
ing the Adriatic question. They took exception to M. Clemen- 
ceau’s recent reference to the matter. They claimed Dalmatia 
under the Treaty of London. Fiume, which was not included 
in that Treaty, claimed as an Italian town to become reunited 
to Italy. ‘‘ Events had gone beyond the limits foreseen by the 
Treaty,” said Signor Scialoja. Italy might not now press her 
full claim under the Treaty, but that was her own affair. Italy 
wanted a guarantee for Italian interests in Fiume and Dalmatia, 
and security in the Adriatic. Signor Nitti asked the Allies to 
display a friendly spirit towards Italy, and to remember that 
Italy had risked her all in joining them at a critical time, and 
that the military help promised her against Austria had not 
been given. He expressed his desire to enter into friendly 
relations with the Southern Slavs, and he hoped that the Allies 
would induce the Slavs to realize that such relations were 
necessary to them. 


M. Klotz, the French Minister of Finance, told the Chamber 
on Monday that new and heavy taxes must be imposed, to tho 
extent of six or seven thousand million francs. The total 
deficit for the current year was twenty-five thousand million 
frances. France, he said, must increase her exports and must 
trade with Central Europe, where the exchange was more 
favourable to her than in London or New York. M. Klotz 
declared that France would insist on Germany paying the 
thousand million pounds in gold due from her under the Pease 
Treaty by the spring of 1921. Only a small part of that sum 
would be paid to France. ‘The French indemnity from Germany 
must, he said, amount to twenty-five thousand million francs. 
France would issue a loan in London next March, and was asking 
America to grant her long-term credits. 
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The text has been issued of the Government’s Unemployment 
Insurance Bill. Some classes of workers, notably agricultural 
labourers, are excluded from the Bill, but even so nearly twelve 
millions of workers will be dealt with. The Bill, of course, is 
only 2n extension, though a very large one, of a principle which 
was already in operation. The Act of 1911 introduced insurance 
against unemployment, and at the present moment over three 
million workers are insured under that Act. Under the existing 
conditions the worker and the employer contribute 24d. each 
per wee k, and the Government add one-third of the total sub- 
seribed. The weekly payment to unemployed men who are 
insured is 1ls., having recently been raised from the original 


7s. 6d. 


Under the new Bill the weekly benefit for men will be 15s., 
but the contribution from both workers and employers will 
be 3d. per week instead of 23d. For women the benefit will bo 
12s. and the contribution 24d. The Government will still add 
one-third of the total subscribed. It is obvious that though the 
contributions are to be only slightly increased, the benefits are 
to be greatly increased. Unless the old scheme paid its way 
even more handsomely than we believe, it does not seem that 
solvency is ensured under the new scheme. 


As we write on Thursday it is announced that the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation is to confer with the three Iron-Moulders’ 
Unions which have been on strike since September. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress succeeded on 
Wednesday in settling the local dispute at West Bromwich, 
where the Iron-Moulders’ Unions tried to prevent members of 
the General Workers’ Union from producing rough castings as 
they had been accustomed to do. It may be presumed, then, 
that the iron-moulders will agree to a general resumption of 
work, at West Bromwich and elsewhere, if the employers con- 
tinue to make that a condition of a fresh resort to arbitration 
on the question of -vages. We comment on the strike elsewhere. 
It was wholly unjustifiable from the outset, and ought to be 





ended. 


At the by-election in Bromley, Kent, Colonel James, the 
Coalition Unionist candidate, was returned by a majority of 
1,071 over the Labour candidate, Mr. Hodes. Last December 
Mr. H. W. Forster polled 16,840 votes for the Coalition against 
the 4,339 votes given to Mr. Holford Knight as an Independent 
Liberal. In this election Colonel James polled only 11,148 
votes against the 10,077 votes given to the Labour candidate. 
The large Labour poll is noteworthy. On the other hand, the 
decline in the Coalition poll was unquestionably due in part 
to over-confidence. As it was, barely half the electors troubled 
to vote. Supporters of the Coalition must learn to take Labour 
candidates seriously. 





After a long struggle women have won admission to tho Bar. 
The Sex Disqualification Removal Bill received the Royal 
Assent last week, and on Monday two women entered as students 
at the ancient Inns, one at the Middle Temple and one at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. One of these ladies, Mrs, Thomson, has long been 
a well-known leader in the fight. In 1913, when she had been 
refused admission, she tested her case in the Law Courts, and 
appealed in vain when she had lost it. The admission of 
women to the Bar became inevitable when they received the 
franchise. When it was recognized that women ought to vote 
for Parliament and to sit in Parliament they could no longer 
be refused the right to plead in the Law Courts. It is easy to 
imagine special forms of legal work which will be peculiarly 
appropriate to women. 


The first list of New Year Honours was published on Thursday. 
Lord Midleton, who was a Viscount in the Irish Peerage and a 
Baron in the Peerage of the United Kingdom, becomes an Earl. 
There are three new Barons, Sir Bertrand Dawson, the well- 
known physician, Sir George Riddell, and Sir Albert Stanley, 
recently President of the Board of Trade. There are nineteen 
new Baronets and forty-five new Knights. Among the Baronets 
is Sir Henry Birchenough, who is honoured for “ valuable services 
rendered to the Ministry of Reconstruction and the Board of 
Trade.” 


Lord Midleton, who receives a double step in the United 
Kingdom Peerage, was Secretary for War for two years in Mr, 
Balfour’s Government, and was also Secretary for Ireland for 
three years. He was, of course, leader of the Southern Union- 
ists in the Irish Convention, when the Southern Unionists, for 





the most part very reluctantly, consented to try to agree with 
the Nationalists upon a form of Home Rule because Mr. Lloyd 
George urged that an Irish settlement was essential to the proper 
prosecution of the war. As we all know, the Hierarchy put its 
spoke in the wheel at the last moment, as it always has done, 
and produced the inevitable failure. Thus failure was secured 
quite apart from the natural dislike of the proposed scheme 
expressed by the Ulster Unionists. Lord Midleton is one of 
those who have inherited the belief that unceasing labour for 
the State is a duty. He has never spared himself, and has 
always done all that was in him to maintain the very highest 
and most honourable standard of public life. 


We regret to record the death of Sir William Osler, the eminent 
Canadian physician who had been Regius Professor of Medicine 
at Oxford since 1905. He was a great man as well as a great 
physician, and his popularity and personal influence were 
unbounded both in this country and in America. Any one who 
ever heard him speak could understand why he was so well liked 
and trusted by his colleagues, his students, and all laymen who 
came in touch with him. He was patently sincere, modest, and 
unselfish. All his academic and professional triumphs had left 
him unspoiled. The word “ urbane ”’ in its finest sense seems to 
describe his manner exactly. He was a true humanist. Some 
jesting American reporter once imputed to him the phrase “ too 
old at forty.”” What he really said was: ‘The teacher’s life 
should have three periods—study until twenty-five; investi- 
gation until forty ; professor until sixty, at which time I would 
have him retired on double allowance.” Sir William Osler 
himself was in full work till his death at the age of seventy. 


We have also to record the death of Dr. George Smith at the 
age of eighty-six. He went to India before the Mutiny te 
take a professorship, and afterwards joined Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, the late co-editor of the Spectator, in editing the 
weekly Friend of India at Serampore. He also edited the 
Calcutta Review and acted as Indian correspondent for the 
Times. He wrote much on Christian missions in India, and 
after his return home became the Foreign Mission Secretary 
of the Free Church of Scotland. India and the British Raj owe 
no small debt to unofficial residents like Dr. George Smith. 


Sir Horace Plunkett died in America on Wednesday. He was 
sixty-five years of age. While his recent advocacy of “ Dominion 
Home Rule”’ and his coquetting with Sinn Fein had distressed 
most of his old friends, his political eccentricity should not make 
us forget the excellent work that he had done for Irish farming. 
He taught the Irish dairy farmers the value of co-operation, and, 
through the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, formed in 
1894, he showed them how to combine as the Danish farmers had 
done. He persuaded the Government in 1899 to set up an Irish 
Department of Agriculture, and as its first Vice-President he 
made the Department a real force in Ireland. The Nationalists 
of course opposed him and his movement, because it was non- 
political and aimed solely at benefiting the Irish peasantry. 
The Liberal Government of 1905 deferred to the Nationalists by 
dismissing Sir Horace Plunkett, and by allowing his successor, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, not only to withdraw the State grant to the 
Agricultural Organization Society, but also to obstruct the 
Society’s application for a grant from the Development Com- 
mission. Happily the Irish co-operative movement survived 
these discreditable Liberal and Nationalist intrigues. Sir 
Horace Plunkett was unanimously chosen to be the Chairman of 
the Irish Convention of 1917. 


America owes much to the fact that her rich men believe in 
education. Mr. Rockefeller’s Christmas gift of a hundred 
million dollars is the largest of its kind, but it is typical and in ne 
way exceptional. Mr. Rockefeller has given half the money te 
the General Education Board, to raise the salaries of the teachers 
in American Colleges and Universities, The other half goes to 
the Rockefeller Foundation, whose object is simply “the well- 
being of mankind”; five million dollars have already been 
assigned by the Foundation for medical education in Canada. 
If the founder of the Oil Trust knows how to make monoy, he 
also knows how to spend it wisely. If our very rich men showed 
an equal interest in education, there would be no need for 
Oxford and Cambridge to sell their ancient liberties for a 
Treasury grant. 


Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——_— ff -— 
EGYPTIAN UNREST. 

> age position in Egypt is undoubtedly serious, but 

there is no need for anything approaching despair 
if only the authorities here do not lose their nerve, and 
do not try some quack remedy as a cure for the political 
disease with which they have to deal. The Egyptian 
people, though they have changed superficially, have 
not changed fundamentally. The essential conditions 
remain as before. The people of the Delta and of the 
cultivated portion of the Nile Valley up to the Second 
Cataract are for the most part docile and ignorant, though 
no doubt easily misled—true peasants, though with 
dark faces. In the Sudan and in the deserts surrounding 
Egypt the tribes also retain their characteristics, which 
are lawlessness and the desire to plunder and fight amongst 
themselves. They may be said indeed to specialize in 
Frontier incidents. Next, in the two big cities of Cairo 
and Alexandria, and especially in the latter, there exists 
a dangerous predatory population, ethnologic: ily of 
uncertain origin, which loves riot for its own sake, and 
which eagerly grasps at any opportunity for looting. 
Alexandria, one of the very few cities of the world which 
have a continuous history from pre-Roman times, has 
always been one of the cesspools of the Mediterranean. 
Into it has poured the human sewage of the Levant. 
Last, but not least, Egypt has been for centuries a centre 
of Mohammedan culture, or, to give it an uglier name, 
of Mohammedan fanaticism. In the great Mosque, or 
rather University, of El Azhar an aggressive type of 
Mohammedanism has always been taught. It has for 
generations been the resort of students from all parts of the 
modern world. To this day students from India, from 
Afghanistan, and from Central Asia meet there their 
co-religionists from Persia, Turkey, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Arabia, and all parts of Africa. 

But these elements, though they make for disturbance, 
have never, owing to the Egyptian climate and the 
Egyptian temperament, which is not hardy or courageous, 
caused any far-reaching trouble. They have been, that 
is, as a rule kept under control, and Egypt has not proved 
a difficult land to govern. At the present time, however, 
to these constant sources of disturbance have been added 
several new elements. First among these is the economic 
disturbance caused by the war. Egypt has no doubt 
been enormously enriched by the vast expenditure of 
English money within its borders during the past five 
years, and also by the rapid rise in prices which has 
enabled Egyptian produce to be sold at a tremendous 
advantage, and sold by people who, as they were often 
working for themselves, combined, as it were, the benetits 
of high wages and of soaring marketa. Alongside this 
real enrichment is to be found, as elsewhere in the worid, 
the false, disturbing, and inflammatory influence of 
monetary inflation. The Egyptians, like so many other 
peoples, have been bewildered and rendered irritable 
and suspicious by the rocketing of prices, the causes of 
which they could not even begin to understand. 

Th's oconomic revolution, dangerous in itself, has been 
intensified by developments which, though local and 
temporary, kave proved sources of acute social and 
pelitical inflammation. First of these must be placed 
the break-up of the Turkish Empire, both on its political 
and on its spiritual side. Not only has Turkey ceased 
to be a great Power and Constantinople become, as the 
Mohammedans would bitterly put it, a plaything for the 
Christian Peace Conference, but the old theocratic hegemony 
of Rum has also disappeared, or at any rate is in solution. 
The Holy Places are under the protection of one who 
is under the protection of the League of Nations. The 
most important and the least dependent Mohammedan 
Sovereign of the day is the new King of the Hedjaz. Except 
in the case of certain sections of the Arab populations of 
Arabia, Syria, and of the Land between the Rivers, these 
changes are generally a cause of hatred and suspicion 
entertained in respect of all Europeans. When they do not 
excite these violent feelings, they at any rate produce 
an almost intolerable sense of restlessness. 
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Mohammedan world is in a ferment, and Eeypt js 
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place where that ferment is felt with special force. 


Another source of trouble in Egypt is the fact that under 
the stress of war, and partly through a much-to-be-reeretted 
change of policy, there has been a certain abandonment, 
or apparent abandonment, of Lord Cromer’s cardinal 
principle of governing Egypt by Egyptian hands under 
the protection and direction of British heads. This meant 
a small but very efficient force of British officials at the 
centre, but very little direct administration by Englishmen, 
Unfortunately we were tending, even before the way, 
to use more Englishmen in the minor posts of Government, 
with the result that the educated Egyptians saw, or thouw!t 
they saw, a yearly decrease in the offices which they could 
fill, and for which they pined. Remember that 
Egyptian in spirit is very much akin to the Babu, ani 
longs for a place under Government where he can spend 
his time writing and talking and exercising the arts of a 
petty tyrant under the security afforded him by an official 
position. The Egyptian does not so much mind the final 
policy being decided by a few big white men at the top, but 
he loathes to see Englishmen crowding him and his out of 
the well-paid s:condary appointments. But the first result 
of the war was a large influx of English-speaking men 
of all kinds, British and Australian, men who did not 
necessarily treat the Egyptian with the same courtesy, 
patience, and kindliness which, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, were the tradition both of our civil and our 
military administration from Cairo to Khartum. Further, 
in the tumult of war many of the Egyptians, though not 
consciously treated with tyranny or cruelty, suffered a 
good deal. Especially was this the case in the matter of 
the labour exacted from the fellaheen. That labour 
was no doubt well paid, but in the eyes of the Egyptians 
it was regarded as the revival of the old forced labour 
of the Pashas. ‘The men of Egypt were not made to fight, 
but they were made to “ do their bit ” in the way of labour 
in resisting the establishment of the world Empire of 
Germany. It was probably a necessary evil, but an evi] 
it undoubtedly was. 

A curious cause of the new hatred of the English which 
has undoubtedly sprung up in Egypt must now be noted. 
The Egyptians from time immemorial have hated the 
Syrians, but at the present moment in Egyptian eyes the 
Syrians--and by this we mean the true Syrians, not the 
Arabs of the Syrian Desert, or again the Jews—are believed 
by the Egyptians to have become the special “ pets” of 
the English. There are not wanting indeed men who 
whisper into the ears of the poorer classes, and even of the 
intellectual class, in Egypt that they are going to be place: 
under Syrian officials and forced to be the bondmen of 
their hereditary enemies. There is of course no groun:| 
whatever for this suspicion, but this does not make it any 
the less dangerous. 

This new emergence of the Syrian is a subject of no 
small interest. It would, however, require the pen of the 
vouthful Disraeli to do it justice. That the Syrians will 
onee more play a great part in the world is not very likely, 
hut no doubt they have considerable intellectual qualities. 
Renan in his book on the Apostles has some very illumi- 
nating pages in regard to the influence exercised by the 
Svrians on the Roman Empire. Rome and all the great 
cities were full of Syrians, for these pliant Asiatics proved 
pleasant, easy, and capable servants of the Roman admin- 
istrators, though they were not beloved of the subject 
races. There is clearly no real reason for the Egyptians 
to fear the yoke of the Syrians— often, by the way, con- 
cealed under the general title of Levantines—under a 
British Protectorate, though the possibilities of the re- 
emergence of Syrian influence might afford a good subjeci 
for a prize essay at any institution devoted to Oriental 
studies, 

We have described above the seething-pot of Egypt, 
but we have still to deal with certain external influences 
which are being exerted strongly, and even bitterly, against 
the British. The first and most important of these is 
that world-wide anarchic movement which, for want of 
a better name, we call Bolshevism. The Bolsheviks, 
partly for their own purposes—their aim is the conversion 
of all mankind to their views—and still more with the desire 
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tides wherever is to be found a Mohammedan population 
under the British Flag. In the great Indian centres, 
in Afghanistan, in Persia, in parts of Mesopotamia, in 
Syria, and in Egypt, Bolshevism with a Mohammedan 
flavour, Bolshevism cut with “an un-hammy knife,” is 
endeavouring not only to instil principles which will 
overthrow our rule, but to instigate direct and immediate 
action. These conspirators can get plenty of money from 
Moscow, for, however deeply committed to communism in 
theorv, the Bolshevik conspirator knows that if you want 
anything well done in the political line you have got to 
pay people in good coin to do it, and that prices rule high. 
Alongside the main Bolshevik conspiracy is the more 
yestricted Mohammedan conspiracy engineered by the 
remnant of the Young Turks ; that is, of the Committee of 
Union and Progress. Finally, there is the tail-end of the 
old German anti-British Oriental Service. The 
Germans, not unnaturally, throughout the war, and espe- 
cially towards the end of it, did their best to sow dissension 
among the Mohammedan subjects of the British Empire. 
When Germany fell, and the Kaiser was succeeded by a 
more or less revolutionary Government at Berlin, the direct 
inspiration of anti-British intrigues in Cairo may possibly 
have stopped, but the indicect did not, and we do not doubt 
that there are still echoes, not altogether faint, to be heard 
throughout Egypt of the old German Propaganda. The 
world is full of unemployed secret agents, and it is more 
than probable that gentlemen of this kind who are secking 


jobs are at the moment looking to Egypt for work. 


Secret 


What is the proper way to handle a condition of things 
so eminently dangerous? Perhaps the best way to answer 
this question is to point out what we ought not to do. 
We shall be very foolish if we imagine that a state of 
things such as we have described can be put right by a 
hasty and indiscriminate application of the principles of 
representative government and the transplantation of 
Parliamentary institutions. That will give no help 
whatever. What the Egyptian wants is firm and just 
government plus low taxation and the minimum of inter- 
ference with his local customs and way of life. It is 
possible, nay, probable, that in the future the Egyptians 
may really desire, and may be fit for, some system of 
representative government. At present, however, and 
until normal conditions are restored, what the Eevptian 
wants is the kind of goverament we have just defined. 
Such government means a return to the Cromer svsiem 
of British heads and Egyptian hands, reinforced by a better 
leval and administrative system, and above all by better 
and more reasonable methods of education. 


It is impossible on this occasion to deal in detail with the 
problem of Egyptian government, but we must not leave 
the subject before we men‘ion a matter too often ignored, 
hut one which we know was always in Lord Cromer’s mind. 
Ife was by no means averse from political developments 
and reforms in Egypt, but he was wont to point out that 
people must never forget a fact which makes Kgypt different 
from every other Oriental couniry— namely, the existence 
of large European colonies in the Delta and in Lower 
Kyvpt. Egypt, as every traveller knows, is full of Greeks, 
Italians, Levantines, men of Slavonie origin, Frenchmen, 
and Maltese, to name only the prin ipal subjects of the 
Capitulations. These men are not emigrants who have 
come to earn money in Egypt and mean to leave her when 
their work is done. The majority of the Europeans in 
Keypt are the sons and daughters of former settlers 
who made Egypt their home. Egypt has a 
and Christian population, the members of which not only 
own a great deal of the wealth of the country, but are 
exceedingly numerous and cannot be got rid of or ignored. 
The existence of this Christian population makes the 
problem of applying representative institutions to Egvpt 
extremely difficult. At present they are, as will be known 
to most of our readers, governed largely under the legal 
systems of the countries from which they originally came. 
No doubt now that the 


weypt is a 


war is over and E 


Protectorate the Capitulations will be got rid of, but the 
conditions which brought thei into existence will remain. 
The Europeans will always need separate treatment. 

To conclude: what Egvpt wants at the present moment 
is a wise and strong man to rule her, and to think out 
with the best aid procurable the whole problem of Kgvptian 
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government and the possible separation of the old Egypt 
from the new Empire of the Sudan. Could not the neces- 
sary man be found in Lord Milner ?—We assume that 
Lord Allenby will remain a soldier on the active list, 
and will not seek a permanent political career—That 
Lord Milner can be ill spared from the Cabinet we admit, 
but the problem of Egypt is so important that we are 
inclined to think that, if his health allows, the path of 
wisdom would be to ask him to rule in Egypt for three or 
four years, and then report to the Home Government 
as to the best means for establishing a permanent 
system of government on the Nile. 





THE NEED OF MODERATION IN ALLIED POLICY. 
FFXHERE is every prospect that within the next few 

days Germany will sign the Protocol of the Peace 
Treaty, and there should then be no delay in depositing 
the ratifications. Within a few days, that is to say, we 
ought to pass from a state of theoretical peace to actual 
peace. As the British Government have already announced 
their intention of bringing the League of Nations into 
being without the immediate help of America, we need 
not return to a subject which caused us some anxicty. 
The right course is being taken. We have very little 
doubt that sooner or later America will come in, perhaps 
as a cautious but nevertheless as a real and wise coadjutor. 
There is no need, however, to blink the fact that the present 
default of America puts us in a considerable difficulty. 
When Mr. Lloyd George goes to Paris, as he means to do 
shortly, he will find himself no longer backed by an American 
plenipotentiary when he tries to insist upon the tradi- 
tional British policy of moderation. America may indeed 
be represented by some one holding a kind of watching 
brief, but the only potent voices will be those of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy. It is in these circumstances 
that we desire to ofier a few remarks about our relations 
with France and Italy, which will be candid, as becomes 
conversations among friends, but which we hope will not 
be misunderstood. 

No one in this country ever forgets that we are 
in the silver sea,’ which serves us “in the office of a wall,” 
or as “a moat defensive.” We are in a very different 
position from France and Italy, who are separated from 
suspicious and watchful rivals only by a geographical 
line studded with a few forts and blockhouses. Tor us the 
Navy has always meant safety. For Continental Powers 
safety has been sought in the maintenance of great armies, 
in the manipulation of Alliances, and in the creation of 
buffer-States. There is no possibility of comparing the 
two methods which Nature has imposed. When the 
British people have been able in the past to pursue a policy 
of moderation towards their enemies, they have been in a 
position to afford it. The same thing cannot be said of 
Continental nations. To them the nearness of the enemy 
is a haunting dream. It need not be wondered at, there- 
fore, that when the world sees the Angel of Peace faltering 
in her advent, the thoughts of Continental statesmen turn 
to the old safeguards. To many intransigeants in both 
France and Italy—though of course neither nation is 
dominated by these intransigeants—there seems to be no 
way of safety but that of entirely suppressing the enemy. 
“Never again!” they scem continually to be saying ; 
‘we have suffered too much from being overrun by foreign 
hordes to let the serpent raise its head again now that we 
have got it under our feet. If there is any doubtful 
territory to which we can possibly lay claim, that 
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if it were held by our enemies, we must have it.” Expressed 
as a foreign policy, this argument means an almost in- 
satiable land-hunger and, further, desire to cripple the 
enemy financially. A writer in the Manchester Guardian 
of Wednesday reminded his readers of a story which was 
going round Paris last spring about a dialogue between 
Lord Robert Cecil and one of the most intransigeant of 
his French colleagues. ‘* You want to destroy Germany,” 
said Lord Robert Cecil, “‘ and you want at the same time 
to enrich France. Unfortunately, revenge and avarice 
are in this case incompatible.” Perhaps the story is untrue, 
but it contains words of wisdom. Indeed, it contains the 
whole truth about our proper relations to the conquered 
Powers. Unless Germany and Austria recover their 
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industrial prosperity they cannot enrich their conquerors 
either by trade exchanges or by the payment of debts. 
Worse than that, they will be a contaminating influence, 
spreading social unrest and political disease far and wide ; 
for just as men are never so disinclined to revolution as 
when they are contented, so are they never so inclined to 
it as when they are miserable and hungry. 

The last thing we want to do is to say that the crimes 
of Germany should be forgotten. But in every progressive 
country it is recognized that punishment is worse than 
useless when it is revengeful instead of being reformative. 
We ought to reform Germany and Austria, or rather we 
ought to help them to reform themselves, and insist upon 
their doing so. To follow a policy of * never giving them 
a chance ” is of all policies the most futile because it will 
react upon everybody else. The fact that the authors 
of the Peace Treaty were inspired by a real desire to settle 
the affairs of the world is unfortunately no guarantee of 
success. No one could have been actuated by more solemn 
motives, or have used more devout language in launching 
his scheme, than the prime author of the Holy Alliance, 
and yet the Holy Alliance became such an engine of tyranny 
that Canning had to leave it in disgust and to call in the 
New World to redress the balance of the Old. Our par- 
ticular misfortune now is that Great Britain calls to the 
New World, but the New World refuses to come over and 
help us. Often in the past Great Britain has tried to play 
the part of moderator when co-operating with her Allies. 
Every reader of the history of the nineteenth century 
knows what happened after the battle of Waterloo ; how 
Bliicher insisted that Paris must be treated as a conquered 
city, although that meant treating her in the Prussian 
manner, which had already disgusted Wellington and 
had been denounced by him. It was entirely due to 
Wellington that Paris was after all allowed to capitulate 
not unconditionally but on condition that the French 
Army was marched beyond the Loire. Thanks to Wel- 
lington again, the Allies promised that no penalties should 
be imposed on Frenchmen who had helped Napoleon 
during the Hundred Days. How wise Wellington was! 
In the things which really mattered—when it was a question 
of allowing the French to set themselves on their feet 
again and of saving them from the exhausting strain of 
gnashing their teeth against useless insults—he was always 
considerate. When, however, the remnants of Napoleon’s 
army made insolent demands, the granting of which could 
have been of no use to them or to anybody else but quite the 
reverse, he could be as adamantine as Bliicher himself. 
He was particularly curt, for example, when the Napoleonic 
factions demanded that they should still be allowed to 
fly the Tricolour. When Louis XVIII. was restored to 
Paris after his brief exile, it was to Wellington and Castle- 
reagh that he naturally turned for protection against 
Bliicher. ‘‘ The Prussians,’ he wrote to the Due d’Otrante 
(Fouché), ““ have mined the Iéna bridge and will probably 
blow it up. Do everything you possibly can through the 
Duke and Lord Castlereagh. If necessary I will go to 
the bridge myself. They can blow me ii if they like.” 

That of course is an extreme instance. Both the Prussians 
and the Bavarians behaved abominably after Waterloo, 
and here we are writing only of a fortunate situation in 
which we are preaching restraint not to barbarians but 
to our Allies, who are the foremost leaders of liberal thought 
in Europe. What we fear is, of course, something very 
different from the immoderate acts which were committed 
early in the nineteenth century. To be precise, we are 
afraid partly that Germany and Austria may be pressed 
by France hard enough to prevent their recovery, and 
partly that both France and Italy in their most natural 
desire for security may bite off more than they can chew 
in South-Eastern Europe. The development of their 
existing resources is the secret of life for both France and 
Italy. Land-hunger without capital has brought as many 
statesmen to disaster as it has brought farmers. We 


know very little about what is happening in South-Eastern | 


Europe, for the newspapers are curiously unforthcoming 
in supplying us with information. Nor is that the only 
disadvantage under which we labour in trying to under- 
stand the situation. It seems to us that a great deal of 
the published information is biassed. It is written in 
support of some prearranged opinion. We do not know 


whether our readers’ impressions will correspond with our 
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own, and we certainly have no idea of bringing a charge 
against individual newspapers on insuflicient evidence. 
but our general impression is that there are fewer foreign 
correspondents of British newspapers than formerly who 
try to tell the truth exactly as they see it without troubling 
themselves too much whether it fits in or not with the 
views of their editor. Whenever we detect bias in messages 
from abroad, however, we are much more inclined to blame 
the editor than the correspondent. For our part, we cannot 
understand how any editor in his senses can require a 
correspondent abroad to send what is thought to be con- 
venient instead of what the cagrespondent thinks to be 
true. Surely every editor worth his salt should say to 
his correspondents: “‘ Your business is to discover the 
facts and to report them to me. My business is to form 
my judgment on the facts. If you send me information 
by some selective method, merely because you think it 
will fit in with what you fancy is going on in my mind, 
you are not only a dishonest correspondent, you are also 
a useless one. On those lines we shall never get any 
further forward, and we shall lead every one astray.” 

So far as we can gather from French newspapers, there 
is a tendency for France to behave in Greece, in Bulgaria, 
in Serbia, in Rumania, and elsewhere as though all these 
places were her natural spheres of influence. Of course 
we have no word to say against French influence. It is 
always on the side of progress, of ideas, and of the arts of 
life. Nevertheless there are people who would rather be 
left alone, left to their own benightedness. And if there 
should be trouble, can France afford it? That is the real 
question. One might think after reading many of her 
newspapers that she has only to butt in wherever she has 
a fancy to do so in order to enrich herself and be welcomed. 
But the reality is very different. This week we have seen 
accounts of fighting in Syria, and we are greatly afraid 
that in that excitable land what has begun in the form of 
measures to preserve order may become a considerable 
and expensive campaign. It is often thought here that 
in France and Italy there are so many Socialists and 
Liberals that both nations are secure against Chauvinism. 
But the truth is that political labels, well understood 
though they may be in this country, are not transferable. 
It would be much easier to obtain the support of French 
Socialists for a Syrian escapade, or of Italian Socialists 
for a Dalmatian raid, than it would be to obtain the support 
of any Socialist in this country for any conceivable cam- 
paign. It is only too easy for these who are devoured 
by land-hunger to carry a forward policy in South-Easter: 
Europe up to a certain point with every apparent promise 
of success. You can trade on the exclusiveness of Rumania 
towards her neighbours ; you can make a Serb think that 
he dislikes a Croat even’ more than he does; you 
convince a Slovak that there is after all nothing in common 
between him and a Czech. But when you have traded on 
all the rivalries, dislikes, and jealousies, and have got all 
the pieces in lively motion on the board, you will find tha‘ 
you have committed yourself to irreparable expense. 

We sincerely trust that when Mr. Lloyd George goes to 
Paris he will remember that he will have the whole of the 
British people behind him in a restraining policy. We 
want to cultivate our garden, and we devoutly want to 
see France and Italy also cultivating theirs rather than 
trying to take on new gardens for which they have not 
the labour or the spades or the seed. As for the payments 
due from Germany, we hope that it will be at last possible 
to fix a definite sum. The electors were misled when 
they were encouraged to believe that the ** cost of the war” 
could be recovered from Germany. From the common- 
sense business point of view the best thing to do is to 
restore to our enemies the ability to recoup us as much as 
they can by international trade. 


can 





TRADE IN THE NEW YEAR. 
FEW months ago no one could have foreseen how 
rapid the recovery of our trade now seems likely to 
be. It is true that when the war was still going on there 
was a common notion that we could reapply ourselves to 
trade just as easily as we had adapted our factories to 
the purposes of war. But a very few weeks after the 
Armistice disillusion ensued. It, was seen that recon- 
struction would be a long and laborious process, and the 
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essimists began to despair of the future altogether. One 
] scheme after another hatched by the Government 


] 
forma 
for helping trade was found to be useless, and there was so 


violent a reaction against complacency that the soberest 
economists talked of many years being necessary to bring 


our trade back into its normal channels. Yet within the 
last six months there has been a surprising change. We 
are like wanderers who suddenly find that they are coming 
out of a wood when they thought that they were lost, 
and hardly know by what path they have stumbled on 
their good luck. 

The management of national finance, of course, will 
require the wisest direction, and we hope that it will get 
it. But there need no longer be any fear that a very good 
revenue will.not be forthcoming from trade if only we are 
spared strikes on a grand scale. Nobody stands to gain 
more than the workers themseives if trade is left undis- 
turbed, and we hope that this truth is at last sinking in. 
On the whole we believe that it is, and after the recent 
orgies of wild talk workers are settling down in most trades, 
contrary to the wishes of the extremists. Common-sense 
triumphs over the vapours of rhetoric. Although the 
flovernment cannot be acquitted of gross mismanagement 
in their fiscal measures, the collapse of many of the prohibi- 
tions on imports which were illegally imposed is serving 
trade well. Protection has its numerous followers so long 
1s it is only a political ery, but when it comes to putting 
t into force it is found hateful by the majority. Pro- 
tection means giving an advantage to a minority, and that 
from every point of view is disliked by the normal British 
man. From a review of the prospects of trade in the 
Morning Post of Wednesday we learn that nearly every 
factory in the land is certain of at least five years’ pros- 
perity. The bogy of American and Japanese competition 
is fading away. British traders find every port willing to 
receive their goods if only they will supply them. The 
two exceptions in the general hopeful outlook are the sugar 
trade and shipping. In shipping the tremendous losses of 
the war are bound to be felt for many years to come, 
but it is at all events consoling that the men in the ship- 
yards are working well. The war forced upon us changes 
and developments whieh we should have effected of our 
own volition only after many years, if we had effected them 
at all. The improvements in mechanical plants introduced 
during the war were very great, and these plants remain 
for peace. Before the war the British Empire had practi- 
cally lost the optical glass and the dye industries, in both 
of which the Germans were supreme. We had also lost 
the industries allied with zine and copper production, such 
as the manufacture of electrical machinery. Again, we 
had failed in the mass production of tools and machines. 
That kind of production was the special accomplishment 
of the United States. All these industries were started or 
re-created in Great Britain by the war. There is no reason 
now why, with the machinery that was supplied to the 
munition works, we should not compete with the world 
in the production of cheap sewing-machines, typewriters, 
and even motor-cars. We must not, of 
course, be too confident, because in the application of 
mechanical power to industry the United States has 
led the world, and is a long way ahead of everybody 
else. We have, however, made a very good beginning, 
and only persistence is required for us to follow up the 
policy which the war, as it were, inaugurated for us by 
foree. 

Nothing nerves the arm or makes the heart of a people 
heat higher with hope on entering upon a new year than 
the knowledge that everything depends upon its own 
efforts because circumstances are not adverse but favour- 
able. That is our position now. Having come through 
the war we can come through anything, and we shall 
certainly emerge prosperously from the present commercial 
and financial crisis if we are faithful to ourselves and work 
up to our capacity and ability. Many of our readers 
must know the famous conclusion to Macaulay’s essay 
on Southey’s Colloquies, but in quoting it we will take the 
risk of its being too familiar. It was written at a time of 
great difficulty, and almost of despair—at a time when 
Great Britain was still groaning under the unparalleled 
debt of the French Wars. Yet amid the general dismay 


locomotives, 


Macaulay had the stoutness of heart to compare the advan- 
tages which the nation even then enjoyed with the position 





in past epochs. He refused to believe that what seemed to 
be new diseases required patent remedies for their cure. 
He ridiculed Southey for thinking that the State, acting as 
a special Providence, could steer the industrial ship through 
the storm. But we will quote Macaulay’s words, and leave 
our readers to judge how extraordinarily apt they are to 
the present situation. Nobody could improve upon them. 
They are a New Year’s message in themselves :— 

‘The present moment is one of 
small will that distress appear when 
of the last forty years; « war, compared with which all other 
wars sink into insignificance; taxation, such as the most 
heavily taxed people of former times could not have conceived ; 
a debt larger than all the public debts that ever existed in the 
world added together; the food of the people studiously 
rendered dear; the currency imprudently debased, and iim- 
prudently restored. Yet is the country poorer than in 1790 ? 
We firmly believe that, in spite of all the misgovernment of 
her rulers, she has been almost constantly becoming richer and 
richer. Now and then there has been a stoppage, now and 
then a short retrogression ; but as to the general tendency there 
can be no doubt. A single breaker may recede; but the tide 
is evidently coming in. If we were to prophesy that in the 
year 1930 a population of fifty millions, better fed, clad, and 
lodged than the English of our time, will cover these islands, 
that Sussex and Huntingdonshire will be wealthier than the 
wealthiest parts of the West Riding of Yorkshire now are, that 
cultivation, rich as that of a flower-garden, will be carried up 
to the very tops of Ben Nevis and Helvellyn, that machines 
constructed on principles yet undiscovered will be in every 
house, that there will be no highways but railroads, no travelling 
but by steam, that our debt, vast as it seems to us, will appear 
to our great-grandchildren a trifling encumbrance, which might 
easily be paid off in a year or two, many people would think 
us insane. We prophesy nothing; but this we say: If any 
person had told the Parliament which met in perplexity and 
terror after the crash in 1720 that in 1839 the wealth of England 
would surpass all their wildest dreams, that the annual revenue 
would equal the principal of that debt which they considered 
as an intolerable burden, that for one men of ten thousand 
pounds then living there would be five men of fifty thousand 
pounds, that London would be twice as large and twice as 
populous, and that nevertheless the rate of mortelity would have 
diminished to one-half of what it then was, that the post-oftlice 
would bring more into the exchequer than the excise and customs 
had brought in together under Charles the Second, that stage 
coaches would run from London to York in twenty-four hours, 
that men would be in the habit of sailing without wind, and 
would be beginning to ride without horses, our ancestors would 
have given as much credit to the prediction a3 they gavo to 
Gulliver's Travels, Yet the prediction would have beon true; 
and they would have perceived that it was not altogether absurd, 
if they had considered that the country was thon raising every 
year a sum which would have purchased the fee-simple of the 
revenue of the Plantagenets, ten times what supported tho 
Government of Elizabeth, three times what, in the time of 
Cromwell, had been thought intolerably oppressive. To almost 
all men the state of things under which they have beon used to 
live seems to be the necessary state of things. We have heard 
it said that five per cent. is the natural interest of monoy, that 
twelve is the natural number of a jury, that forty shillings 
is the natural qualification of a county voter. Hence it 1s 
that, though in every age everybody knows that up to his 
own time progressive improvement has been taking place, 
nobody seems to reckon on any improvement during the next 
generation, We cannot absolutely prove that those in 
error who tell us that society has reached a turning point, 
that we have seen our best days. But so said all who came 
before us, and with just as much apparent reason.  * A million 
a year will beggar us,’ said the patriots of 1640. * Two millions 
a year will grind the country to powder,’ was the ery in 166%. 
‘Six millions a year, and a debt of fifty millions !’ exclaimed 
Swift, ‘the high allies have been the ruin of us.’ * A hundred 
and forty millions of debt!’ said Junius; * well may we say 
that we owe Lord Chatham more than we shall ever pay, if we 
owe him such a load as this.’ *‘ Two hundred and forty 
millions of debt!’ cried all the statesmen of 1783 in chorus ; 
‘what abilities, or what economy on the part of a minister, 
can save a country so burdened?’ We know that if, since 
1783, no fresh debt had been incurred, the increased resources 
of the country would have enabled us to defray that debt at 
which Pitt, Fox, and Burke stood aghast, nay, to defray it 
over and over again, and that with much lighter taxation than 
what we have actually borne. On what principle is it that, 
when we see nothing but improvement behind us, we are to 
expect nothing but deterioration before us ? It is not by the 
intermeddling of Mr. Southey’s idol, the omniscient and omni- 
potent State, but by the prudence and energy of the people, 
that England has hitherto been carried forward in civilization ; 
and it is to the same prudence and the same energy that we 
now look with comfort and good hope. Our rulers will best 
promote the improvement of the nation by strictly confining 
themselves to their own legitimate duties, by leaving capital 
to find its most luerative eccourse, ccmmedities their fair price, 
industry and intelligence their natural reward, idleness and 
folly their natural punishment, by maintaining peace, by 
defending property, by diminishing the price of law, and by 
observing strict economy in every department of the State. 
Let the Government do this: the People will assuredly do 
rest.” 


great distress. But how 
we think over the history 
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THE INCREASE OF RAILWAY RATES. 


FENHE decision of the Minister of Transport to raise 

the railway rates on merchandise has been accepted 
‘ith equanimity because every one knew that it was 
inevitable. The hard fact that a shilling is now only 
worth sixpence must be recognized, and all prices aad 
incomes must gradually be readjusted to the new peace 
basis on which the wages of nearly all the working class 
are now fixed. We could not hope to retain the railway 
rates of 1913 now that the railway authorities have to pay 
twice as much as before for coal and materials, and far 
more than double their old wages-bill. In the year of 
transition from war to peace the State has borne the deticit 
on the working of the railways, which was estimated by 
the Board of Trade in July last at £60,000,000. But no 
one has seriously suggested that this immense subsidy 
should be continued. The country cannot afford it, in the 
first place. Moreover, subsidies are economically unsound. 
They exert a demoralizing effect on all concerned in an 
industry, and they tend to create unnatural conditions of 
trade. The railway subsidy has reduced the railway 
authorities to a state of lethargy. They have had no 
incentive to economy, and they have been discouraged 
from taking any steps to improve or extend their services 
because they did not know from day to day what the 
Government might do next. It is common knowledge 
that the goods traffic is hopelessly congested for want of 
wagons, but the railway companies have not been in a 
position to raise new capital for the purchase of rolling- 
stock, All the docks remain choked with merchandise 
that cannot be distributed, ships are delayed because they 
cannot unload, and our exports are held up for want of 
shipping. Thus we all suffer greatly from high prices, 
the adverse American exchange, and scarcity of coal and 
other necessaries, which may all be traced in some 
degree to the inefficiency of the railways under State 
control with a subsidy. Furthermore, the maintenance of 
the pre-war railway rates has induced consignors to use 
the railways in preference even to the subsidized coastwise 


shipping for heavy goods, such as China clay and even coal, | 
| has sought, late in the day, to assert a monopoly of the 


that used to be sent by sea for the sake of cheapness but 
are now transported at lower cost by land. The railways, 
already unable to deal with their old traffic, have been 
saddled with this new traffic diverted from the coasting 
vessels. The State subsidy in this case has actually helped 
to make the smooth working of the railways almost im- 
possible. The removal of the subsidy and the raising of 
the railway rates will tend to make the new heavy traffic 
revert to its normal routes, thus setting free a great deal 
of rolling-stock for ordinary merchandise. 

It speaks well for the good sense and public spirit of 
the trading community that the large increase of rates 
has been received almost without a murmur. The new 
Order is expected to raise the income of the railway com- 
panies by fifty millions a year, and thus to reduce their 
deficit to manageable proportions, if not to wipe it out. 
The fifty millions will have to be paid by somebody, and 
must fall on the general consumer. Thus the railway 
rates on coal have been raised by a quarter, with an extra 
charge of threepence a ton; the effect will be that our 
coal will cost us two shillings a ton more. The rates on 
foodstuffs have been increased in the same degree, and 
the price must therefore rise except for milk, which is to 
be carried at the old rates, and for Irish cattle and dairy 
produce. The rates on building materials are at least 
forty per cent. higher, so that houses must cost more to 
build; and the steel trades predict a considerable increase 
in the price of iron and steel, which must make machinery 
more expensive, and thus raise the price of all manu- 
factured goods. It needs but little effort to see how higher 
railway rates must, for the time being, have an adverse 
effect on all trade and industry. On the other hand, 
manufacturers, merchants, and retailers, who will instantly 
feel the effect of the increased rates, may comfort them- 
selves and their customers with the reflection that the 
ultimate result should be beneficial to them all. A slow 


and congested railway service is dear at any price. If the 
higher rates promote efficiency, as they should do, they 
may tend to reduce prices instead of increasing them. 
At present the interminable delay of goods traffic leads 
to great waste. A manufacturer with an important order 








to execute in a given time may be prevented from com- 
pleting it because his materials are reposing in a remote 
goods yard or siding. A merchant who has perishable 
wares to sell may lose all his profit because they do not 
arrive till weeks after they are wanted. In such cases, 
typical of many, it would pay the consignee handsomely 
if he could secure speedy delivery at double the old charges, 
We need not then assume that higher railway rates must 
mean permanently higher prices, provided always that the 
railways are well managed on ordinary commercial lines, 
If the Ministry of Transport swathes them in red-tape, 
then of course the increase of rates will lead to no improve- 
ment at all. But we still hope for better things of Sir 
Eric Geddes. 

Apart altogether from the financial consequences of 
the new railway rates, it is a good thing for trade and 
industry to have the matter settled. Nothing is so para- 
lysing or ruinous to commerce as uncertainty. A definite 
decision, one way or the other, is nearly always better than 
hesitation on the part of the Government to face an un- 
pleasant task. The trading community will start the 
New Year with more cheerfulness now that it knows the 
worst about the goods charges. It would be well if the chief 


trade dispute now outstanding could also be ended. The 
strike of the iron-moulders, which has lasted over three 


months, has caused endless difficulties in the iron and steel 
trades, because these skilled workmen supply the castings 
that are the semi-raw material of the engineers and 
machine-makers, and for want of the castings the whole 
trade is coming to a standstill. The strike was wholly 
unjustified, for it was declared by three small Unions, who 
alone refused to accept an arbitration award affecting the 
whole of the engineering trades. Rather than wait a few 
weeks and repeat their application for still higher wages, 
the moulders, led by Mr. Henderson, decided to strike. 
They have since refused a compromise which their leader 
arranged with the employers. Recently the main strike 
has become entangled with a minor dispute at West Brom- 
wich between the Iron-Moulders’ Union and the General 
Workers’ Union, some of whose members have been in the 
habit of making rough castings. The fron-Moulders’ Union 


craft against the labourers belonging to the rival Union, 
and the unfortunate employer at West Bromwich has been 
made the victim. The Employers’ Federation asked the 
moulders’ Unions to agree to a general resumption of work, 
at West Bromwich and everywhere else, as a prelude to a 
fresh arbitration, but the Unions, for reasons which we do 
not understand, insisted until Wednesday on maintaining 
the local strike affecting a few men at West Bromwich. 
If the personal considerations could be eliminated, the 
dispute should be capable of settlement. As it is, the iron- 
moulders have lost heavily by striking, have thrown many 
thousands of men in other trades out of work, and have put 
employers and their customers to a great deal of expense. 
No one has benefited or will benefit in the least degree. 
If the Minister of Labour can help Mr. Henderson and his 
Unions to make a graceful retreat from a wholly untenable 
position, he will open the New Year as happily as his colleague 
the Minister of Transport. 








BARTER. 

A* amusing picture appeared recently in Punch representing 

e literary man vainly endeavouring to persuade a butcher 
to exchange 2 poem for a chop. In these days when cash among 
professional people is so sadly searce it has often occurred to 
the present writer to wonder why barter is not more fashionable. 
Commerce rests upon barter, yet from private life it is almost 
entirely banished. One could hardly expect a butcher to value 
a poem, but he might just possibly like a smal! picture cr an 
hcur cr so of musical entertainment to set against his biil. 
The suvgestion sounds alittle cruel, oven when made in jest; but 
does not that suggestion rest upon a convention which is quickly 
passing away ? No artist would be too proud to take the butcher's 
money: way should he feel humiliated by taking his meat? Thero 
we3 a time when a great deal of meat and drink, not to speak 
of howse-room and fine society, was exchanged against talent 
and charm of conversation ; and, seriously, it is wonderful how 
little the recipients of the condoscension seem to have been 
injured in character by tho favours bestowed upon them. Tho 
butcher, however, was not asked for a favour. It was barter 
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not patronage, which he refused to consider. No doubt there is 
something disagrecable in offering the service of one’s brain 
for anything but money—it is not casy to say why. It would 
not be unthinkable that a doctor of the future should be paid 
in kind for his attendance, or rather for a promise of attendance 
If it came to pass, doctors would not be 
Yet there is nothing inherently wrong in 
the notion that one man should give of his substance in return 
for what another gives of his knowledge. The clergy have 
always accepted the arrangement. The plan, unhallowed by 
t:alition, would result in endless bickerings and discontents, and 
the most sensitive, who would be the brain-worker, would be the 
most hurt. On tho other hand, we can well understand that an 
aristocrat, accustomed for generations to do any work that he 
did for nothing, might feel a sharp pang when first obliged to 
accept @ money payment, might almost feel that as a lawyer, a 
doctor, a writer, or an artist he was in the service of his clientéle. 

Thore are, however, many things which the professional 
man and his wife and children want besides bread and meat and 
the absolute necessavics of life. THe wants holidays and furniture 
and all the ordinary desirables of life; he wants also a few 
pretty things; and his wife wants a little amusement in the 
getting of them. Could he not by barter obtain moro of 
theso than he can now get? Jlow many people could get their 
summer holiday or a little country air at Christmas-timo by 
means of an exchange? Ten days in the country during the 
boys’ winter holidays would be a great delight to how many 
London families ? A v’sit to London when the shops are full, 
and the new plays are acted, and there is music to be heard, 
and friends to be seen would give equal ploasure to country 
people. It could all be done so easily without any money 
passing between the pleasure-scekers if only it were the custom 
todoit. Why is it that it does not become the custom ? Think 
of the labour of getting a house realy to let, the amount of 
money claimed by the agent when it is let, the difficulty of finding 
a caretaker to guard it and keep it warm during our absence 
if we decide not to let it, the trouble of finding a house in the 
country to suit our wants, or a lodging in any form in 
London at the present day. Yet many people undertake all 
this fatigue and expense, and many others stop at home and 
sigh over the change of air and scene which they cannot afford, 
simply because of this prejudice against a friendly exchange of 
dwelling. Probably in most instances one or other party would 
have the better of the bargain, but that would not much matter 
if both were pleased and convenienced, and no one lost aay of 
that more and more precious thing, money. 

The war has brought to nearly all of us some change in our 
way of living. Most people, practically all these who make 
their livings by thinking, have less to spend than they hed. That 
means they can no longer have the pleasure and recreation 
which come from little changes in household scenery, new books 
to read, a new instrument to play, or a new bicycle to ride. 
These pleasures may strike the severe critic as needless luxuries ; 
but we are all human, and just now the man working hard at a 
profession has less time off, less opportunity for relaxation, 
than any other man, rich or poor; and his wife, all unaccustomed 
to hard work, is often very slow at it, works very long hours, 
and very much misses her former pastime of shopping. Why 
should not she and her neighbours find an innocent entertain 
ment in barter! If only the small possessions of persons of 
equal income could be redistributed, they could all have what 
they want—or rather they could get a temporary satisfaction 
which might be renewed by a further recurrence to the practice of 
barter, The picture the Smiths have no use for would please 
the Joneses, and Master Jones would like to be rid of his guitar, 
The Jacobean chair of the Robinsons, which has been so much 
admired and is so desperately uncomfortable, might scem to 
the Greens more desirable than their Chesterfield sofa. A book 
of reference we never use might please many of our friends better 
than a gocd edition of Miss Austen. The Greens cannot buy 
the chair, and the Robinsons cannot buy the sofa, and our 
friends cannot afford the book. All of them go without what 
they want because good manners do not allow tticm to broach 
the subject of exchange. 

Perhaps after all it is as well that convention forbids us to 
regard a visit to our fricnds as a shopping expedition. Every- 
body puts too high a value on his or her own possessions even 
when he or she docs not like or want them, The day after the 
business was done each party to the transaction would begin 
to wonder whether he or she had been cheated. The merchant 


in case of necessity. 
what they are now. 





in us all—or in most of us—would como to the surface, and we 
should find ourselves secking a business advantage, and not th. 
innocent satisfaction of a wish or a whim. Certain households 
would soon be impoverished; certain others would overflow 
with treasure. We must not admire our host’s dinner service 
with a view to its acquisition. We should all bogin to gamble, 
and friendship would be at stake. Not till the millennium shall 
we private individuals be able to exchange our goods without 
the expensive but profitable intervention of the huckster. 
Meanwhile the amenity of life for the brain-worker is very much 
lessened by the entire absence of loose money. Here the hand- 
worker might enter into his regret and feel for him, for have 
not the hand-worker and all his family lately found out how 
greatly life’s pleasures are enhanced by its presence ? 





THE HISTORIAN OF THE WAR AND HIS PROBLEMS. 
FANHE historian of tho war of 1914-1918 is certainly not 

a man to be envied. If no previous conflict affords 
a theme so splendid, none has ever presented a task so beset 
with difficulties. Its gigantic have dwarfed ints 
insignificance all previous history. The armics who overthrew 
Napoleon at Leipzig in the great Battle of Nations would form 
but a fraction of the force launched to the attack of July ist, 
1916, on the Somme. Wellington's line at Waterloo would 
be but a division's frontage; even the widely extended and 
thinly held battle-fronts of South Africa fall far short of the 
length of line covered by the Kaiserschlacht of March 21st, 
1918. Encounters so vast well baffle their 
narrator. All previous standards of comparison and description 
seem inadequate; the old nomenclature fails altogether to 
convey any truc idea of these titanic struggles. The worl 
“battle” is but a pale ghost of all that is covered by “ the 
battle of the Somme.” The struggle which began on July Ist, 
1916, lasted almost uninterruptedly for nearly five months. 
Hardly a day in all that time but there was fierce fightiag 
somewhere on the battle-front, varying from battalion attack 
on some local Hougoumont like Mouquot Farm to efforts by 
a whole Army on a front of several miles. Similarly ‘ Ypres, 
1917,” was not one Leipzig but many, a series of separate 
sledge-hammer blows, cach a greater battle than any fought 
by British troops before 1914. But the more these month-lonz 
struggles arc considered, the more inadequate the word “ battle” 


struggles 


may would-be 






it 


is seen to ba. 

* Battle” is no donbt an elastic word, and has already covere 1 
a multitude of very different affairs, from Austerlitz and Waterlos 
and Gettysburg down to actions, like Sedgemoor or Ivry, 
in which a few thousands only wero engaged. Not that tho 
mere numbers make a battle important. Many a vast bui 
indecisive struggle, an Kylau or an Aspern, has influenced 
history far less than a Quebee or a Plassey, contests between 
pygmy forces for the mastery of a continent. Even in this 
war the flank-guard which on the first day of the Retreat from 
Mons held up Kluck’s great turning movement at Elouges 
and Audregnies consisted of but two battalions (the Ist Norfolks 
and the Ist Cheshires), a cavalry brigade (do Lisle’s 4th Dragoon 
Guards, 9th Lancers, and 18th Hussars), with the 119th Battery, 
R.F.A., and last, but not least, the famous “ L” Battory, 
R.H.A.; but how far might not disaster have spread had it 
failed in its task? The 2nd Munsters at Etreux, cut off 
and overwhelmed by seven times their numbers, did not make 
their splendid stand in vain: no rearguard ever extricated 
its main body from a dangerous position more successfully. 
But though actions like these, both for their incidents and for 
their results, deserve to escape the oblivion which must, in 
struggles of such magnitude, overtake many gallant deeds by 
individuals and by units, the story of the Somme or of Arras, 
to be of manageable length, must be told in terms of brigades and 
divisions, and many episodes which would hitherto have ranked 
as important “ battles” must receive but the scantiest notice. 

The difficulties of the military historian are not to bo 
appreciated unless the complexity of great struggles like the 
succession of general actions fought to the east of Ypres between 
July 31st and November 6th, 1917, is realized. The ma» 
of incident which confronts him is gigantic. The naval historian 
is more happily placed. Theinactive 7éle adopted by the German 
High Seas Fleet has left him with much less actual fighting 
to describe than his military colleague has before him. The 
Navy’s part in the war has been of vital importance—tho 
underlying condition of success by Jand; but, thanks to the 
Germans, its importance has lain mainly in what has not 
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happened. The Navy has prevented the invasion of the United 
Kingdom, has prevented the interruption of the communications 
of the Army in every sphere of its activity, has prevented the 
starvation of these islands by the submarine, has crippled the 
import into Germany of the means of war. But how can one 
write at length about what has never taken place? There 
has been but one Jutland. Against the numerous destroyer 
and patrol-boat actions, against the work of the mine-sweepers 
aud anti-submarine flotillas, one may fairly set the trench- 
warfare of the so-called “quiet periods” and “ quict areas” 
of the battle-front in France—a warfare full of incident, of 
raids and counter-attacks, mining and counter-mining, a 
multitude of atoms, individually and severally of little weight, 
but in the mass of the utmost importance. The naval side of 
the war can be told in much greater detail than the military, 
and yet be kept within that moderate compass which is essential 
if the story is to be widely read. 

The mind shrinks from the mere idea of a really detailed 
history of the war by land on the scale of the German account 
of 1870. Something very different must be undertaken if 
the reading public is to be presented with a history of British 
arms by land of wi ch the perusal shall be a pleasure and not 
a feat. The historian must reconcile two conflicting demands. 
To be interesting, he must speak of individuals; to be 
compendious, his unit of treatment must be large. The 
subordination of the individual to the mass is a military virtue ; 
but, as all soldiers know, the individual does not therefore 
cease to count. Even in the long battle-fronts of modern 
war there are always points of crucial importance: here it 
was the break-through began, here the victorious advance was 
siayed, here again one man’s courage or skill turned the day. 
The resistance of several hundred Germans in the Lone Tree 
trenches at Loos on September 25th, 1915, which delayed the 
First Division for several hours, the unlucky salvo which smote 
the Gurkhas and South Lancashires at the moment of their 
success on Sari Bair, were of far-reaching influence. In military 
history in particular it is essential to be accurate over details, 
since on some one incident, trifling in itself, so much may depend. 
And for life and colour, for everything which brings home to 
readers what has been done and endured, what courage and 
resolution, what discipline and faith, what readiness and 
imagination can achieve, it is the individual and the incident 
that tell. Yet the details must be rigorously controlled. The 
canvas must not be overcrowded. The broad lines of the picture 
must stand out clearly. It is a difficult problem. Add to 
this the numerous individual units engaged, each with its special 
characteristics and its special part in the whole, and the 
temptation to tell too much appears scarcely resistible. 

This last temptation, it may be remarked, or rather the 
cause of it, is peculiarly British. The British Army is made 
up of historic regiments, each with an individuality as definitely 
marked as that of an Oxford or Cambridge College, its own 
traditions, its own anniversaries. ‘* Sobraon Day ” is celebrated 
with good reason by the East Surreys, “ Barrosa Day” by the 
Irish Fusiliers, August Ist by the six regiments which 
immortalized themselves at Minden. There will be many 
more days to be kept in remembrance now. All but a very 
few of our regiments have behind them over a century of dis- 
tinguished services in every quarter of the globe; very many 
have enjoyed a continuous existence of two centuries and more. 
Only three years before the war the Queen’s had celebrated 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of their being raised 
for service at Tangier; the Royal Scots are on the verge 
of their tercentenary, though their first half-century was 
spent under the Swedish and the French standards. This 
uabroken continuity of existence is one of the chief features 
which distinguish the British Army from the majority of other 
armies. Even the changes of 1881, when the cherished numbers 
of the infantry gave place to territorial titles, are hardly in the 
same category as the breaches in continuity which the old 
regiments of the French Army suffered in the days of the 
evolution and First Empire. The 87° de Ligne of the French 
Army to-day bears the number assigned to the Dillon Regiment 
of the famous Lrish Brigade in the French service when in 1791 
regimental names were suppressed and numbers substituted ; 
but the remnants of the Dillon Regiment passed, after many 
metamorphoses, into the present 26° de Ligne, and true 
continuity, as continuity is understood in the British Army, 
does not exist between Dillon’s and the 87° of to-day. In the 
German Army, also, records like ours were rare. If in 1914 








there were existing German regiments who had been at the 
relief of Vienna in 1683, if the Royal Scots only beat the 
115th Infantry Regiment from the Grand Duchy of Hesse 
by the shortest of short necks, the German regiments in the 
main could not compare with ours for length or variety, or 
continuity of service. The majority of the regiments which 
began mobilizing in secret in March, 1914, mere 
infants compared with ours, and only a third of the 220 
infantry regiments, Guard and Line, Bavarians, Saxons, Jiger 
all included, were senior to the junior regiment of the British 
Line, and most of these had suffered many transformations. 

Moreover, in the British Army the function of the regiment 
was fortunately such that even the vast expansion which began 
in August, 1914, only meant the addition of new glories 
and new achievements to the records of historic units. The 
German infantry regiment was a tactical as well as an adminis- 
trative unit. With us the battalion is the tactical unit, the 
regiment an administrative and, it may be called, a sentimental 
unit. While the Germans were piling up new regiment upon 
new regiment—mushroom units with no special sources from which 
to draw inspiration, no special standards to aim at—our new 
units had all these ready to hand. The raising of * K.i” 
merely meant the addition of new battalions to existing 
regiments, and for what the traditions and examples of the 
old regiments meant to the newly formed “ Service Battalions ” 
we need go no further than “Ian Hay.” Even if the new 
battalions were from the start destined to disappear, they had 
a chance of leaving something more than a mere memory behind 
them. The King’s Own may in future feel just as proud of 
the laurels which their senior Service Battalion earned on the 
slopes of Sari Bair and on the road to Baghdad as of San 
Sebastian and Waterloo. 

Here, in this regimental singularity of the British Army, 
lies the clue to the maze. Deeds in themselves deserving to 
escape oblivion, which cannot find their way into comprehensive 
narratives, may be properly recorded in the regimental history. 
Raids, local attacks, minor operations of all kinds, in which 
splendid work has been done and high praise has been earned, 
will hardly wring a line out of the writer who, with the whole 
story of the Western Front to tell, must carefully measure 
out his space, and can afford no incidents which have not 
noticeably affected the general situation. He may permit 
himself, perhaps, when dealing with the Western Front in the 
winter of 1916-1917, to select some few of the many successful 
minor operations which clinched the work of the previous summer 
on the Somme, and treat them as typical examples of what 
was happening at many points up and down the whole front. 
To enumerate many trench raids would be to court monotony ; 
a detailed account of a typical operation could never be 
dull. Lord Haig’s first des patch as Commander-in-Chief 
mentioned some thirty or forty units which had particularly 
distinguished themselves in the fighting of the first half of 
1916, but the historian who is on his way to the Somme cannot 
linger long by the St. Eloi craters with the * Fighting Fifth” and 
the Royal Fusiliers. Such exploits must fall within the province 
of the regimental historian. Not the battalion, but the clivision, 
must be the general historian’s standard of narration, lest 
the wood be not seen for the trees. The despatch of January 7th, 
1919, in which Lord Haig has told the most splendid story 
in the annals of the British Army, is written in terms of 
divisions, and only three battalions, the Ist Northamptons, 
lst Cameron Highlanders, and an unspecified battalion of the 
Welsh Regiment, have had the distinction of being singled out 
for mention along with the 8th Hussars and a Canadian cavalry 
unit, the Fort Garry Horse. It is on these lines, with the 
division as his unit of narration, that the historian of the 
war will be well advised to proceed, leaving to those less 
embarrassed with riches, like the historians of regiments, the 
more individual achieve ments with which, however tempting, 
he cannot hope to deal. 


were 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—<a>——_ 

[Letters of the lengti of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than these which 
fill treble the spece.]} 

IRELAND—A PREDICTION FULFILLED. 
(To THE Epitor or tHE “ Specrator.’’! 
Stmr,—Thirty-odd years ago there appeared in the Standard 
newspaper (August Ist, 1887), under the above title, a letter 
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calling attention to some extracts from Charles Lever’s work 
entitled The Knight of Gwynne—published some forty years 
earlier—which, in the opinion of the writer of the letter, 
were likely to be of interest at that time. The old Knight was 
supposed to be addressing Lord Castlereagh :— 

“The demagogue, the public disturber, the licensed hawker 
of small grievances, every briefless lawyer of bad fortune and 
worse language, every mendicant patriot that can minister to 
the passions of a people deserted by their natural protectors— 
the day will come, my Lord, when these men will grow 
ambitious, their aspirings may become troublesome: if you 
coerce them they become mariyrs, conciliate them and they 
become privileged. What will happen then? You will be 
asked to repeal the union ... and make of this rabble—these 
dregs and sweepings of a party—a Parliament. You shake 
your head. No, no, it is by no means impossible; nay, I do not 
think it is even remote.” 

Again, further on :— 

“In the Lower House politics will become a trade to live by, 
and the Irish Party, with such an admirable market for 
grievances, will be a strong and compact body in Parliament, 
too numerous to be bought by anything save great concessions. 
Englishmen will never understand the truth of the condition 
of the country from these men, nor how little personal import- 
ance they at home. They will be regarded as the 
exponents of Irish opinion; they will browbeat, denounce, 
threaten, fawn, and flatter by turns; and Ireland, instead of 
being easier to govern, will be rendered ten times more difficult 
by all the obscuring influences of falsehood and misrepresenta- 
tion.” 


pos sess 


The writer concluded his letter in the following words :— 

“Well do we as a nation know to what a deplorable extent 
these predictions have been fulfilled, and well may we wish 
that the salutary lessons they teach should be more widely 
known ” 


to which we of to-day can only exclaim, “ Amen, Amen.” 

By a curious coincidence, General Sir Charles Napier, the 
Conqueror of Scince, had returned to his native land at about 
the time Lever’s book The Knight of Gwynne was first pub- 
lished, to receive the plaudits of his fellow-countrymen. Now 
the Napiers, as every one knows, were Irish-born and in hearty 
sympathy with the grievances of the nation against English 
Governments, past and present. Ireland at that moment was 
causing considerable anxiety; and Napier, according to habit, 
committed his thoughts on the subject to a diary :— 

People write that I made Dictator of Ireland: 
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that would be worth living for. In one year it would be the 
quietest country of Europe, and one of the happiest in two; 
but sectarians in politics would crucify me for saving their 
lives and pr ; for such is bigotry, and such the result 
of mixing Church and State together, against the divine com- 
mani! ” 
And then he goes on to describe how he would bring quiet to 
the land 

“Were I dictator, the whole of the bishops and deacons, as 
“by law established,’ should go to New Zealand, there to eat 
or be eaten by cannibals. The poor tenant should be see ired, 


Kennedy's ¢} enliure enforced, and all uncultivated 


land taxed 


sy editors of newspapers should hang, and their 
property be divided amongst their relations, who should also 
have places to make them bless my justice in execution. I 
would bestow grape on the first mob, and hang the leaders, 
especially if they were Catholic priests; and I would make the 


country keep the families of the slain in great luxury. These 


and a few more steps of the kind would make Paddy as tame as 
a house cat.” 

Though not intended for the public eye—or to be taken 
seriously, as an index of his intentions—there is a vein of 
common-sense running through it; and every one knows that 
the Napier brothers were the last people in the world to be 


frightened out of what they regarded as the strict line of duty 
by the shriekings of a partisan Press.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Irisu Perr. 


IRISH WOME RULE. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

S1r,—Is there any conceivable use in proceeding with a scheme 
for Irish Home Rule which, apparently, no Irish party wants ? 
Would it not be better if the Prime Minister were to make a 
public announcement to the effect that his Government decline 
to proceed further in that direction until the Irish people show 
& more conciliatory attitude towards this country ? And is 
there not a great danger that, if the scheme outlined by Mr. 
Lloyd George were put in force, the Dublin Parliament would 
be controlled by the Sinn Feiners, who would use it as an 
instrument wherewith to promote their separatist aims ? This 
might give rise to a very serious situation. 

All the talk about the Irish being an oppressed people is 
ridiculous. Does an Englishman or a Scotsman possess a single 
legal right or privilege which is not fully shared by the 
Irishman? It is not oppression to endeavour to put down 
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with a strong hand such murderous outrages as are now of 
almost daily occurrence in Ireland. And while Ireland pos- 
sesses one member of the House of Commons for, approxi- 
mately, every 40,000 of its inhabitants, Britain has only about 
one for every 74,000. 

The position of Ireland in the United Kingdom is, from a 
Constitutional point of view, precisely the same as that of 
Scotland, and yet Scotland is perfectly content and thoroughly 
loyal. The chief cause of the difference between the two 
countries in this respect is, I think, mainly due to the fact 
that, while the Scotsman is justly proud of the fact that his 
country never was conquered by its more powerful Southern 
neighbour, the Irishman feels humiliated by the reflection 
that his is a conquered country which was for centuries 
grossly misgoverned by its conquerors. It is, I believe, thie 
consciousness of this fact, working upon a highly emotional 
and passionate national temperament, that is the cause of most 
of the present trouble in Ireland. The Irishman, in short, is 
always brooding over the memory of past wrongs, and is apt 
to forget that those wrongs no longer exist, and that the be-t 
hope for his country’s future consists in a complete reconcilia- 
tion with his old oppressors, now his sincere well-wishers. 

I am, Sir, &c., I’. Vernon. 

[Our correspondent actually understates the case. There are 
taxes which Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Welshmen have to pay 
which Irishmen do not pay. For example, Education and the 
Police in Ireland are paid for by the Imperial Exchequer 
instead of being locally maintained. No farmers have acquire: 
their land on such easy terms as Irish farmers have—thanks 
again to Imperial grants. The same thing is true of many of 
the Irish cottages. As for ancient grievances, there surely 
ought to be a time-limit to the memory of such things. English- 
men might as legitimately carry on a feud against the Roman 
Catholie Church because of the Inquisition and past persecu- 
tions as Irishmen rake up wrongs which ought long since to 
have been forgotten.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LORD FREDERICK CAVENDISH AND MR. BURKE. 


[To THE Epi7vor oF THE “* SPECTATOR 


” 


| Sir,—In your paragraph with regard to the outrage on Lord 


French, comparing it with the Phoenix Park murders of 1ss2, 
I think there is a slight error of fact. It states that ‘f Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke had only just arrived in 
Ireland on their mission of when they 
murdered.” It was Lord Spencer and Lord Frederick Cavendish 
who had arrived together on that 


were 


conciliation 


mission, as Viceroy aml 


Chief Secretary respectively. Mr. Burke, the Under-Secretary, 
had been in office for some tim ° and was a marked man, anid 
it was against him that the assassins’ plot was directed. It 
owing to the incidental fact that Lord Frederick Cavendi 
was in Mr. Burke’s company at the time that he (Lord 


Irederick) was assassinated, as it was proved at the time that 
his assailants were unaware of his identity.—l Sir, &., 


Greenfield Road, Colwyn Bay. 


aim, 
Tuomas Joni 


SELF-DETERMINATION. 

(To THRE Epir 

Sir,—Your correspondent “* Irishman 
scathing commentary on President Wilson’s wildly misleading 


rHe *‘ SPECTATOR 


t OF 


incidentally supplies a 


phrase “ self-determination.” Here is Ireland, at a « risis of he 
fate, asked to express her political opinions, and we are told 
that “ 600,000 voters, mainly in the three Southern Province 

abstained from taking part in the General Election, while 


“the Unionist voters, with the small body of Redmoniite 
Nationalists, were more than the Sinn Vein voters.” 
For all we know, a self-determining Ireland might be in favour 
of maintaining the Union. Yet Sinn Vein swept the board. 
Can there be a more striking demonstration of the utter 
futility of President Wilson’s phrase even when applied to a 
people so intelligent and relatively so well educated as the 
Trish 2 And ought we not to guard ourselves carefully against 
the influence of empty phrases and their inventors ? Now, it 
self-determination has any meaning at all when applied to 
people not in the elementary tribal stage, it obviously postu- 
lates not only full-blown institutions, but 
electorate every member of which will go to the poll and record 
a free and independent judgment upon a great public issue 
Such conditions are, 


numerous 


democratic an 


which he or she perfectly understands. 
for various reasons, rare in these days, and in many countries, 


such as Persia, India, or Egypt, they cannot exist for an 
indefinite period, if ever. The hopeless breakdown of demo 
cratic institutions in Ireland is ascribed by “Irishman” to 


terror, and he wonders that, “even under this awful pressure, 
600,000 voters... refused to vote for Sinn Fein.” The moral 
is plain. The promiscuous use of such catch-phrases as 
* democracy” and “ self-determination” without attaching a 
definite meaning to them is positively dangerous.—I am, Sir, 
&ow SypENHAM. 
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PAINTINGS OF POPE. 
{To rue Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
fir, have read with much interest the correspondence on 
this subject and the article which inspired it, and I have 
just discovered some contemporary references to Pope and 
Jervas by Walter Harte, in a volume entitled Poems on 
Several Occasions (Bernard Lintot, 1727). The poem is headed 
“ An Essay on Painting’ 
“But ah! how long will nature ask to give 
A soul like his, and bid a wonder jive? 

Rarely a Titian or a Pope appears, 
The forming glory of a thousand year 


And again:-- 
“Time was, when Pope for rhymes would knit his brow, 
And write as tasteless lines—as I do now.” 
There is also a poem “To Mr. Pope,” in which the following 
passage occurs :— 
“So seems some Picture, where exact design, 
And curious pains, and strength and sweetness join: 
Where the free thought its pleasing grace bestows, 
And each warm stroke with living colour glows; 
Soft without weakness, without labour fair; 
Wrought up at once with happiness and care!’ 


Pope must have been pleased with the poems, for in a long 
list of subscribers 1 found the name of ** Mr, Pope” for “ tour 
boa’ . 
There is also a reference to Jervas :— 
“Still in his right the graceful Jerras sways, 
Sacred to beauty, and the fair one’s praise, 
Whose breathing paint another life supplies, 


And calls new wonders forth from Mordauit’s eyes.” 


Cay, in “ My. Pope’s Weleome from Greece,” does not mention 

the paintings of Pope, but the following line occurs :— 
“Thee Jervas hails, robust and debonair.” 

It would appear that Pepe became a pupil of Jervas towards 
the end of 1713, and remained with him for eighteen months. 

Jervas wae mean painter. When a writer like Mr. 
HW. C. Collins Baker devotes his attention, as T understand he is 
to our eighteenth-century portrait-painters, the works 
Richerdsons, Hudson, Ramsey, Hayman, Knapton, and 
and a host of other portrait-painters, will prove to be 


2 


doing, 
of the 
Jervas, 
a revelation. 


Some time ago T heard a rumour that a hook was being 
written on Jervas, Should this letter meet the eye of the 


author of it, LT should be pleased if he would communicate 
with me, 

Perhaps, in connexion with Pope, it may interest 
readers to know that some eighteen months ago I picked up 
in Bath a bust of Pope in marble by Prince Hoare, a name 
new in the annals of plastic art; indeed, his name does not 
secur in any Dietionary of Artists nor any Catalogue known 
to me, nor is it mentioned by Mr. Beresford Chancellor in 
his Lives of the Euglish Sculptors. There is, however, refer- 
ence to him in the current Bath Guide (1919) as having made 
the statue in marble of Beau Nash now in the Pump Room. 
The statue at present “skied” in a niche—indeed quite 


your 


: “ 
In 


near the ceiling, where it looks hideous—instead of being 
placed on the line. This statue gave rise to the following 


epigram, attributed to Lord Chesterfield :— 


* Immortal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you'll find; 
Nor Pope himself e’er pen'd a joke 
Severer on Mankind. 
This picture placed these busts hetween, 
Ciives satire its full strength; 
Wisdom and wit are little seen, 
But Folly at tull length.” 


Aud probably my bust of Pope is one of those referred to. 
Mr. Austin Doheon informs me that the Beau Nash statue is 
recorded in VFielding’s Covent Garden Journal, Wut until I 
found the Tope bust nothing else was known by Hoare. 

Recently in Bath I discovered, thanks to the accomplished 
Mr. Reginald Wright, Curator of the Victoria Art Gallery, 
that Prince Hoare also made a has-relie? of Pope put up by 
tishop Warburton in 161 in Twickenham Church, where it 
still remains, but the sculptor’s name was not attached to it, 
nor does it appear to have been known before. 

I also found a noble marble bust of Ralph Allen in the 
Mineral Water Hospital, signed by the sculptor, and a plaster 
bust of Jerry Pierce, by the same hand. Prince Hoare was 
one of the constant visitors, with his brother William Hoare, 
R.A., Pope, and Fielding, at Prior Park. We died November 
5th, 1769, and was buried at Waleot Church, Bath, where his 
brother William was also interred. ‘There are certainly two 
monumental portraits in bas-relief hy him of Jerry Pierce and 
Paul Bertrand in the church, and I think there are three or 
four other monuments without portraits; but there must be a 





great deal of his work to be found in the Western Countics, 
It has occurred to me that some of the famous collection of 
statuary that is, or at any rate was, at Stourhead may have 
heen designed by him, and probably he was instrumental in 
forming the collection, as his niece, the daughter of Williain 
Hoare, married Henry, brether of Sir Richard Hoare of 
Stourhead, but I cannot trace that they were connected in any 
other way. Although Prince Hoare diced in 1769, he may have 
designed for Mr. Henry Hoare the famous Tower at Stourton 
in memory of King Alfred, completed in 1772. 
of your readers ean confirm this. 

It is not known where William and Prince Hoare were born, 
but the D.N.B. gives their probable birthplace as Eye in 
Suffolk, but the name does not aecur in the church register of 
the place, 60 probably they were horn in some ne‘ghbouring 
parish. It would be interesting to verify this, and to have any 
further information regarding the eculptor’s life and the 
whereabouts of his works, particularly of any at Stourhead, 

1 fee) that LT must thank the writer of the original article 
on the paintings of Pepe, for it has given me a new interest 
in his poems.—I am, Sir, &e., Joun Lang. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Perhaps come 





A QUESTION FOR MINERS AND OTTERS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tne * Specraror.’’] 

Stx,—In a letter under the heading “ A Question for Miners ” 
in your issue of December 20th the writer asks: ‘* What would 
he said if the coal-owners decided to lock out the men 

down their pits because the Government do not carry 
particular piece of legislation on which they had 

hearts *” We says he would he interested to see Mr. 
observations on their conduct. Surely it would he 
well as Mr. Smillie that it would show an 
whelming ease for nationalization. Attempts to prove the 
merits ov demerits of nationalization by balancing the powers 
for evil of the miners and the coal-owners are not likely to 
settle the question in the minds of that large majority of the 
community who are not interested as miners or coal-owners, 
but for whose well-being the economie production of an ample 
supply of coal is essential. 


and clo.e 
out some 
set their 
Smillie’s 
said by 





others as over- 


They require that the interference 
af any) of Government should be directed to securing that 
supply as a matter paramount in importance to a policy of 
placating either miners or owners. The present stute of tension 
(eliminating all apprehension arising from threats and looking 
at arguments alone) points to the necessity of some such inter- 
vention. It is no use to try to ignore, or make light of, the 
fact that the so-called “ right to misnomer for 
certain legislative facilities in preventing non-Unionists from 
working) carries with it a power which 1s much more formid- 
than any power which coal-owners hy 
assertion of private rights of property. Probably the over- 
straining of this power on the part of the miners to the extent 
of imminent national disaster would lead to such a revision of 
loose ideas about the “ right to to bring about 
something like a revolution; and certainly an overstraining of 
powers of private ownership would lead to a similar result. 
The problem is to displace or qualify the powers of both 
sufficiently to avert disaster. 

** Nationalization ” would supersede the whole problem if the 
mining industry were put on the footing of the Military and 
Naval Services, or perhaps the Police or Postal Services; but, 
without this species of Kultur, the proposition of nationaliza- 
tion is involved in contradictions. Every one of the enlightened 
leaders of the working classes (including Mr. 


strike’? (a 





able could exercise 


strike ’’ as 


Smillie) has 
admitted the necessity of respecting the consumers’ interests 
as of national importance. It is logical for them to say that 
neither the workmen’s interests the national interests 
should be at the mercy of the private owner. It is not logical 
for them to say that under “ nationalization ” they should be 
able to exercise such powers as they claim under the “ right 
to strike.” Ii through “direct action” on the part of miners 
or owners, or without such drastic preliminaries, the question 
of nationalization comes before the electorate, even the difficulty 
of settling reasonable terms of acquisition and a_ practical 
scheme of State management will be secondary matters for 
diseussion. ‘ihe crux will be the limitation of the right to 
strike involved in any conceivable scheme for real nationaliza- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &e., Wa. P. Beare. 
Drumlamford, Barrhill, Ayrshire. 


hor 








GUARDS 


DISCIPLINE IN THE 
{To tne Epiror OF THE PECTATOR.’”’] 
The interest aroused by Mr. Graham’s book has called 
attention to the problem which, though apparently found in 
an acute form in the Guards, yet exists throughout the Army 
and may be briefly stated as follows; ‘‘ How with the minimum 
of injustice to delegate great authority to men unprepared by 
birth education for the exercise of authority.” If we 
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could solve that problem we should remove the only grievance 
which so far as my experience goes the private soldier has, 
yet a grievance so acutely felt and so deeply resented as not 
merely to be a hindrance to recruiting, but to exercise an 
injurious effect on the minds of the electorate, and to be a 
danger to the State. I would plead therefore for more care 
to be exercised in the selection of N.C.O.’s, and that it may be 
remembered that the plain blunt soldier who speaks his mind 
is a better man than the oily flatterer who when given 
authority too often proves a tyrant. The selection, however, 
of N.C.O.’s must always be difficult, and I would therefore 
plead for great care in their training and instruction. 

It would be a good thing if when a man received his stripe 
he was as a matter of course removed from his barrack room 
to another room with whose inmates he would be less familiar. 
The new lance-corporal should be told at once by an officer 
that he must not he familiar with the men, play cards with 
them, or joke with them, but that on the other hand he 
should regard himself as responsible for his men’s welfare 
and should endeavour to help them in trouble. A beginning 
would thus be made for the development of the sense of 
responsibility, which is the typical virtue of the good N.C.O. 
Next I would take advantage of the system of lectures which 
is now general in the Army to give instruction on the subject 
of responsibility, and these would be more interesting if atten- 
tion were paid to the special conditions of the station where 
the battalion or battery were quartered and to the character of 
the recruits likely to join it. There might also be general 
lectures for all N.C.O.’s, varied by special lectures for 
sergeants, corporals, and lance-corporals. Then too I would 
plead for periodical and fairly frequent inspections and com- 
parisons of the crime records of the various sections, coupled 
with an inquiry into their musketry and other records and 
general smartness. I mean that it ought to be the ambition 
of every N.C.O. “doing duty,” from the section commander 
upwards, to keep his unit free from crime, but that he must 
not be tempted to attain that end by slackness or easiness, 
and therefore a watch ought to be kept on the progress of hts 
men in smartness and general efficiency. 

I have never known a tyrannical battalion sergeant-major, 
and I have known a man on his death-bed send for his 
company sergeant-major; but for all that the good element 
among the N.C.O.’s needs more moral support than it at 
present receives from officers. There are evil things done in 
the Army which never reach the ears of officers, but which 
must be known in the sergeants’ mess, and which one fears, 
alas! are too often condoned there. The selection of lance- 
corporals is a task of extreme difficulty, and even with the 
greatest eare mistakes must often be made. But there is a 
practically unlimited field of work in forming and developing 
the charaeter of the N.C.O.’s, and it work not only 
intensely interesting but worthy of the best officers in the 
hatialion. We need an Army at the present timo not merely, 
in the old-fashioned mechanical sense, “ well disciplined,” but 
possessed of the ideas and animated by the ideals which make 
a stable State. We may need it (may God avert the need!) to 
defend the State by force. We shall certainly need it, nay, we 
need it now, to teach the nation to admire and embrace the 
ideals of true discipline and ordered freedom, of obedience 
without subservience and authority without tyranny, which 
are of the very essence of national stability and health, and 
which alone can he the vital and quickening force of the 
British nation and the British Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Poysxtz SANDERSON, 
Chaplain to the Forces (Retired) 
Southsea. 


is a 
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EPISCOPACY AND CATHOLIC TRADITION. 

{To tHE Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sn,--In your issue of December 13th “ R. W.” appeals to Bishop 
Lightfoot as “the greatest Biblical scholar that Britain has 
for many and quotes from the Bishop's 
essay on the Christian Ministry apperded to his Commentary 
on St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians. May I refer “RR. W.” 
to the late Dr. R. C. Moberly’s Ministerial Priesthood for a 
criticism of Bishop Lightfoot’s essay ? As, however, “TR. W.” 
appeals to Lightfoot, to Lightfoot let us go. The Preface to 
the first edition of the Commentary is dated 1868, but in the 
Preface to the sirth edition, dated many afterwards 
(1881), the Bishop says :-— 

“ Whil 
equally to 
have been 
essay was 


— = 
yroduced a year, 


years 





e disclaiming any change in my opinion, I desire 
disclaim the representations of those opinions which 
put forward in some quarters. The object of the 
an investigation into the origin of the Christian 


Ministry. The result has been a confirmation of the state- 
ment in the English ordinal: ‘It is evident unto all men 
liigently reading the Holy Seriptire and ancient authors 


| enlarge the hospital. 





that from the Apostles’ time there have been these orders of 

Ministers in Christ's Church, Bishops, Priests, aud Deacons,’ ” 

—I am, Sir, &e., IT. W. Ginson. 
The Rectory, Inveraray, Argyll. 


TUE AMRITSAR RLOTS. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Please excuse my saying that 1 think you are unfair in 
your remarks on General Dyer. Had he hesitated ever so little, 
he and his small force would have been annihilated, and 
apparently the greater part of the Punjab, comprising the 
most warlike and manly races of all India, would have risen in 
revolt, which could only have ended in heavy fighting and much 
loss of life. The destruction of the Swiss Guard in the French 
Revolution seems to me a similar case. ‘There the King acted 
as you think General Dyer should have done. Who can compute 
how many lives the King’s action lost, including his own and 
his poor Guards’? Napoleon was looking on, and in his opinion 
the Guard would have won as General Dyer did if the King had 
not interfered. There is, as we all know, a time when the 
surgeon must cut, and cut boldly, to save the patient's life. 
The real culprits are 


This I consider just such an occasion. 
those who allowed the agitators full play, as Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Birrell did here in Dublin, and I suppose twice as many 
lives were lost here as in Amritsar. This saving of life is, in 
my opinion, entirely due to General Dyer. IL spent nearly 
thirty years in the 19th Punjab Infantry and I love the Pun- 


jabees, and therefore uphold General Dyer’s action.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. E. Watter 
(Major General, Retired). 


Auchnacloy, Killiney, Co. Dublin. 





RED CROSS WOMEN. 
{To rnz Eprror or THe “ Srectator 
Sir,—May I also say that I was a volunTtary whole-time Red 
Cross worker at the Passport Department, Volkestone Harbour, 
for nine months and never received a word of thanks from 
Headquarters or the O.C. of the detachment ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
Beaumanor, Loughborough. W. M. Crrzon Herrick. 


wy 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Srecraror.’’] 

Str,—Reading in your paper of the dissatisfaction amongst 
some of the London V.A.D, Detachments, I think the following 
facts may show how difficuit it would he to give any gratuily 
for part-time work. In our hospital 9} V.A.D.’s have worker 
during the last five and a half years,many of them the week-end 
or one day a week. If these are to be given gratuity, say 45 
and a ribbon, how could the following cases he dealt with? 

Commandant.—Five and a half years’ voluntary, acting as 
Matron 20,075 hours, living in hospital. 

Quartermaster.—Five and a half years’ 
hours, 


voluntary, 20,009 


Cook.—Formerly a school teacher. Gave up half-salary, and 
accepted £20 a year. Four and a half years. 
Assistant Cook.—Three years, eight heurs daily, voluntary 


service. 


Linen Storekeeper.—Three years at £20 a vear. Gave up good 


post. 
Ward 
years, 
V.1.D.--Wife of a disabled soldier. 
a day, voluntary. 


V.4.D.—Dressmaker. Accepted £20 a for 


year 


Three rears, eight ho 


This hospital holds records from the War Office stating tha! 
owing to iis serving as a Garrison Military Hospital, the onls 
one within a radius of ten miles, and admitting the sick froir 
4,000 troops siationed near, it had saved the War Office the 
necessity of erecting a military hospital in the district. A 


letter asking for gratuity has reecived a reply in the negative, 
as no salary was paid in four cases, and in the ether ca-es tho 
£29 was not paid hy the Army. These V.A.D.'6 volunteered 
for France, but were asked to keep on as they were doing 
important work. Three months at a Baso Hospital 
entitles a V.A.D. to wear a ribbon and receive a gratuily. 
Five and a half years in a home hospital entitles a V.A.D. fo 
No hardships at the base conld 
than the hareshins endured in this hospital in 1914. The nurses 
paid for all their food, and collected to feed the men and 
No money was received from Government 
for the {149 men. The V.A.D.’s hy 
the hospital, and paid £60 out of their own pockets for their 
six months. Thirty thousand out- 
en treated. Ovnened Angust 
1919.—T eam, Sir, ae., 

W. T'arpor. 


such 


have been greater 





nothing. 





fi their own efforts built 





own fuod during the first 
patients and 3,200 cot cases have } 
10th, 1914. Closed 22nd, 
St. John Hospital, Borry Island, Glam. 
EXCESS PROFITS TAX. 

[To tne Epitor or tne “ Srecrator.”’ 
Sir,—T am afraid Mr. H. F. S. Morgan's ihe 
Spectator of December 27th limiting profils on turnover instead 


December 


suggestion in 
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of on capital is also open to a serious objection. A limited 
percentage of, say, 10 per cent. may be quite enough for a trade 
where payments are prompt, but would be quite inadequate 
where long credit is given. To quote an example: In the 
woollen trade there are manufacturers who with a comp.ira- 
tively small capital attain quite a large turnover, because they 
sell to merchants paying every month, while others with prob- 
ably a larger capital trade with customers who only pay twice a 
year. I don’t think any Excess Profits Tax can be justified oxcept 
as a war measure, and then it ought to havebeenatax to prevent 
people—not only traders but everybody—making more than a 
certain percentage on top of annual pre-war profits. What has 
heen done has been quite a different thing. Traders have been 
»llowed, and are still allowed, to demand unlimited profits, so 
long as they hand over 50, 60, 80, or 40 per cent. of any excess 
profit to the Government. When the tax was 80 per cent., and 
a trader wanted to make £1 excess profit, he had to put on £5— 
£4 for the Government and £1 for himself. What we want ts 
» quick return to normal conditions, then ordinary competition 
will quickly reduce fancy profits and prices.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ep. Becker. 
High Garth, North Hill Road, Headingley, Leeds. 





THE EVICTION OF THE MASHONALAND NATIVES. 

(To rae Eprror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sirn,—The excellent letter of the Rev. Shearly Cripps upon the 
eviction of natives in one part of Mashonaland is an indication 
of the serious position of the entire nitive population of South 
Rhodesia. The British public, so deeply absorbed in the war, 
has quite excusably omitted to notice the gravity of a situation 
vhich has been brought about in their name, and unless some- 
thing is done, and done quickly, the injustice will become firmly 
rooted. 

It is now established that the entire natives of Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland have lost all their indigenous rights to land, 
primarily through a concession acted upon for over twenty 
vears as valid, but now adjudged by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council to have heen a worthless document. The 
onsequences which have followed the original action have been 
-o disastrous to British prestige that every effort should have 
been made to recompense the natives so cruelly wronged; 
instead of that we see, as Mr. Cripps has shown, that, so far as 
the natives are concerned, everything in Southern Rhodesia is 
proceeding in exactly the same way as if the judgment had 
never been delivered—the lot of the natives is eviction wherever 
it suiis white interests! 

It is understood that Mr. Cripps has come to England to join 
with others in an appeal to the British public for an impartial 
inquiry into the position of the natives of Southern Rhodesia. 
Mr. Cripps has devoted a lifetime to the natives of Mashona- 
land, and several Free Churches now propose offering their 
pulpits to this courageous missionary. As one who knows the 
man and his splendid work, may I express the hope that the 
Anglican Church will extend a welcome not less hearty to the 
man who, in its name, has led the battle for the natives as did 
Knibb in Jamaica and Tucker in Uganda? If the Christian 
forces of Great Britain will give Mr. Shearly Cripps the help 
he has the right to expect, public opinion will insist upon 
reparation, or at least will demand that the proposed eviction 
from their homes and their cultivated lands of many thousands 
of greatly wronged Mashona and Muatabele natives shall not 
take place.—I am, Sir, &e., Joun Hl. Harris. 





THE CHILD WITHIN. 
(To THe Epitor or tre “ Spectatos.’’) 
Sirn,—The writer of an article with the above title in the 
Spectator of December 27th says that “No woman has written 
any fairy-stories of any fame.” Surely an exception to this 
statement must be made in favour of the Comtesse d’Aulnoy. 
Her delightful story of Gracieuse et Persinet, to quote only 
one of them, must remain in the memory of any one who was 
privileged to read it in childhood. Her surroundings and out- 
look were entirely different from those of Grimm and 
Andersen; the daughter of a great French house in pre- 
Revolution days would naturally take a different view of life 
from the dreamy, picturesque Norseman or the downright, 
and sometimes almost coarse, German. Her Gracieuse, the 
beautiful princess who reaches happiness through great tribu- 
lation, does not belong to the same world as the Little Match 
Girl, nor has she a tithe of her pathos. Equally far removed 
is she from the Gretel who, with her brother, stumbles upon 
the witch’s gingerbread cottage in the wood. The brain that 
conceived either of these children could not have conceived 
Gracieuse, but I venture to think that her designer deserves a 
high place in the ranks of fairy-story writers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Little Bounds, Fleet, Hampshire, Srerven Siveon. 





LUCAN. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—After many years of reading (and lecturing on) Lucan, 
I have come to agree with the statement that an eighteenth- 
century mind is needed for his translation. It is not merely 
that Lucan’s brilliant rhetoric has lost its appeal, and 
that a Cato, struggling with adversity, no longer moves us 
as he moved Addison; the real difficulty is that Lucan clamours 
for the rhyming couplet, which is anathema to the present 
century. Metrically, Rowe seems to give us the true Lucan; 
but he mishandled the poet by an intolerable diffuseness on 
which Johnson laid his unerring finger. Rowe fails in one of 
Lucan’s finest passages—the speech of Cato at the shrine of 
Hammon (IX. 564-584)—taking over fifty lines to interpret 
twenty-one. The passage has a peculiar interest, since it not 
only gives the gist of Stoicism, but shows that Lucan could 
have been a great poet as well as a great rhetorician—si sic 
omnia dizisset. I venture a version, which is at least nearly 
as brief as the original, but I cannot claim to possess an 
eighteenth-century mind :— 
Within his heart the silent voice divine 
Prompted an answer worthy of the shrine. 
“ What should I ask? ‘ Whether I choose to fall 
Free to the end, or live a tyrant’s thrall 7’ 
Or, ‘Is life nothing, be it brief or long ?’ 
*Can any violence work a good man wrong? ’ 
‘Is Fortune’s threat on Virtue vainly spent? ’ 
Or, ‘ Does Success add nothing to the good Intent? ? 
All this we know; Hammon can do no more 
Than testify the truth we knew before. 
God is about us ; and, do what we will, 
We do God’s bidding, though Ilis voice be still. 
He needs no revelation, having shown 
Once, on our birthday, all that may be known. 
Nor has He plunged the truth in barren sand 
For a few travellers in a desert land. 
Wherever there is earth and sea and air, 
Wherever Heaven and Virtue—God is there. 
Shall we search further ? Vainly shall we rove, 
When every feeling, every sight is Jove. 
Doubters may tremble, and seek prophetic aid; 
I, being sure of death, am unafraid. 
Death waits alike the coward and the bold : 
—Thus hath God spoken ; ’tis all we need be told.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., E. E. Srses. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Seecrator.’’] 
Sir,—I am in no position to say whether Lucan is read in ont 
Public Schools now, but I remember reading the Pharsalia in 
the Sixth Form at Repton in 1861 or 1852. This is impressed 
on my mind by the fact that William Sanday was going up to 
Oxford at that time to compete for a Balliol Scholarship. 
Before he went he left his prize composition in Greek verse foi 
me to make a fair copy of it, and to show it up to our Head- 
Master with a distinguishing motto, which he left me to 
choose. I selected a line from the Pharsalia, “ Victrices aquilas 
alium laturus in orbem.” He was not best pleased by my 
choice, but Dr. Sanday’s career at Oxford proved the perfect 
appropriateness of the motto.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Southfield, Woodchester, Stroud. Ciement F. R. Aen. 





A HYBRID? 
(To tHe Epitox of tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers can tell me what to call 
a bird that frequents my garden and feeds daily on my bed- 
room window-sill. She first put in an appearance about 
eighteen months ago, and has now become very tame. For a 
year or two we have noticed at least one blackbird with a 
white feather or two. They have now disappeared, but this 
one (if it is a blackbird) has a large whitish ring round her 
neck, and her throat is plentifully splashed with the same 
colour. Her general colour is a brownish black. Her conduct 
is demure and quiet like a thrush—no twitting or flirting of 
the tail in the somewhat offensive common blackbird fashion. 
To our joy last summer we discovered her nesting, and once or 
twice I caught sight of a very shy yellow-beaked black feliow 
who I suppose had espoused her. Ringlets, as we cal! her (not 
a very appropriate name perhaps !), sat very tight on her 
nest. She seemed always on, even days after one egg had 
hatched. As the other eggs did not chip, I removed them, and 
found them addled. They were like ordinary blackbirds’ eggs. 
The one nestling grew rapidly, and must have been well fed, 
though we never found Ringlets anywhere but sitting uncom- 
fortably upon it, as if she hardly knew her business. It was 
full fledged at last—quite an ordinary sleek young hen black- 
bird, which the mother brings with her now most days to the 
window. Since this bird became a constant visitor other 
thrushes and blackbirds have been much scarcer, though tits, 
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chaffinches, and robins feed happily with her. Can she be a 

cross between a blackbird and a ring ouzel, or between a black- 

bird and a song thrush ?—I am, Sir, &c., Prveri, TURNBULL. 
Sandybrook Hall, Ashbourne. 





GARDEN REFUSE. 
{To tHe Evritor or THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 

Sirn.—May I, as one in the same predicament as your corre- 
spondent (the Rev. J. F. Hamlyn), suggest that he may find a 
partial solution by keeping goats ? Two of these animals if 
bedded down with peat-moss litter would provide one ton of 
manure per annum, and according to expert testimony one ton 
of such manure equals two tons of horse manure. Should your 
correspondent be unable to do this, then I would suggest pig- 
keeping. Fatten six or eight every year, and this would supply 
him with a good quantity, especially if he has access to bracken 
and can use plenty of it for bedding purposes. 

With regard to the utilization of garden refuse, I think the 
best plan is to dig a pit about three feet deep and place all 
garden refuse therein—fowl manure, fine ashes, bits of old 
sacking, fish offal, furze clippings, dead leaves, &e.—and from 
time to time sprinkle over such small quantities of soil and 
lime, and when the pit is full and thoroughly rotted down dig 
another pit, and hy the time the second one is full the contents 
of the first should be in a condition fit for forking in—late 
autumn in my opinion being the best time for so doing.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Henry 8S. Penny. 

Ottery St. Mary, East Devon. 





POETRY. 


> 
MORS JANUA VITAE. 
1 


Oxe death were not enough to purge my inner sight, 
or to atone my spirit with the Infinite. 
° 
How should I burst at once into the very shrine 
of holy God straight from this foolish life of mine? 
3. 
Life after life unfolds in endless vista: see, 
my soul, thy schools, thou pupil of Eternity! 
4. 
My body fades: this were the first and lowest death, 
the wither of the frame, the parting of the breath. 


0. 

Spirit and son] burn on into another life, 

wherein my soul may find the goal of her long strife. 
6. 


My spirit, then take wings upon thy God-ward way, 
till far within the Heavens a sunset crown thy Cay. 


Yea, let my ghost go forth in joyous festival, 
for God is Love, let God at last be all in all. 


R. W. M. 





NOTICE.—When or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the 
Editor,’ insertion only means that the matte ror point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication 
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MR. CHESTERTON ON IRELAND.* 
Part of the training in literature to which Flaubert subjected 
Guy de Maupassant was to make him study a tree until he saw 
how it differed from every other tree. We are not quite sure 
that if Mr. Chesterton were called upon to look at a tree he 
would recognize its essential uniqueness; but we have no 
doubt that he would see a very different tree from what any one 
else ever saw. ‘There is no detail,” he tells us in a former 
treatise, “from buttons to kangaroos, that does not enter 
into the gay confusion of philosophy”; there is an astounding 
number of details, from red pillar-boxes to coral insects, which 
enter into the glittering confusion of the present volume; but 
not one is seen straightforwardly as the ordinary man would 
see it. To avoid the obvious aspect of things is as much a part 
of Mr. Chesterton’s machinery of merriment as the arched 
eyebrows are of Mr. Robey’s ; and we should not complain of the 
method if it were used with discretion. But obviously to avoid 
the obvious is more fatal to good work than the dreariest reite: 
ation of platitudes. We feel this, even in the case of men whio 
have approached the highest rank ; often beneath one of Chopin's 
delicate phrases we can scent, as it were, the banal cadence 
from which it was painfully elaborated, and we lose our admir- 
ation for the craftsmanship in our revolt against the insincerity 
of the artist. In a still stronger degree are we affected by the 
laboured artificiality of Mr. Chesterton. As we turn page after 
page of clattering antitheses we begin to wonder is it possible 
for him to think simply and naturally about anything; can he 
deal directly with his subject instead of torturing his jaded 
ingenuity to supply remote analogies and a fantastic symbolism 
as quaint and irrelevant as the conceits of Cowley; can he 
manage to state a plain fact plainly ; can he write at all except 
in terms of extravagant paradox? He seems of recent years to 
have been obsessed by his own mannerism. It has done him 
excellent service in the past: it gave humour and clarity to his 
admirable studies of Dickens and Browning; it was a first-rate 
vehicle for his flamboyant fiction; and even at its noisiest it 
made good, boisterous, hard-hitting party journalism. But 
just as in the hands of incautious mathematicians the algebraic 
symbois tend to usurp the place of the facts for which they stand, 
so, in Mr. Chesterton’s idiom, the sign has come to be more 
important than the thing signified. He works out a paragraph 
as if it were an equation, shifting whole clauses from one sentence 
to the next with only the change of a positive verb for a negative 
or an adjective for its antonym to mark a new step in the argu- 
ment. He allows his formula to do his reasoning for him, anil 
makes an elaborate parade of logic without securing its reality. 
He can still be eloquent, but he cannot be accurate ; he is often 
inspiring, but rarely sane. 

He begins his book on Ireland by telling how he wandered into 
St. Stephen’s Green in Dublin, and there found two figures in 
stone; one of these, an equestrian statue of George LI., was 
obscured nearly completely from his sight by a circle of trees ; 
the other, a bust of James Clarence Mangan, was plainly visible ; 
and these circumstances struck him as extraordinarily significant. 
The Anglo-Germanic monarch was overcome by the Irish Green ; 
the poor drunken poct was exalted in the face of men; and 
upon this text is preached a homily. The significance, however, 
is not of Ireland but of Mr. Chesterton; for the alleged facis 
are not facts, and even if they were true they would not be 
characteristic. The statue of George IT. is erected on a lofty 
pedestal, it can be seen from every side of the square, and it 
requires considerable research or exceptional good luck to dis 
cover a corner from which its ugly outline is not easily discernible; 
the bust of Mangan is conspicuous in the small open space it 
occupies, but it is hidden from every other part of St. Stephen’s 
Green. Furthermore, even were the case to be as it is stated, 
it would not be particularly characteristic ; for it is the nature 
of landscape gardeners, once they have secured a fixed point 
like a fountain or a statue, to try to surround it with barriers of 
foliage. Such barriers might justly form the basis of a disserta- 
tion on aesthetics but not on polities; they are no more typical 
of Dublin than of London. We venture to suggest to Mr. 
Chesterton that the next time he takes a walk down Fleet Street 
he should turn aside into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and, after searching 
in vain for the statue of Lord Russell, should commit to 
ner some appropriate ieflections on the comparative value 
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to England of a plain Peer and a plane-tree ; the verbal anti- 
thesis would be one after his own heart, and the substance would 
be no more perverse than his meditations on George II. and 
Clarence Mangan. 

Another part of Mr. Chesterton’s literary stock-in-trade is a 
highly cultivated sense of wonder; he has made it his business 
to find ordinary things surprising, and to teach his readers to be 
amazed at asphalt and thunderstruck at tall hats. We were 
prepared, therefore, for his astonishment at what previous 
visitors to Ireland had considered commonplace. We expected 
him to be as much astounded at discovering that Ireland is an 
island as the Duke of Newcastle was at a similar revelation 
about Cape Breton. But we did not expect him to revel in the 
commonplace as being something unique ; to talk as if insularity 
were a quality peculiar to Ireland. He is incredibly taken aback 
to hear an Irishman talking of “ the Casements” being Pro- 
testants, as if family names were not sometimes held to connote 
family attributes and characteristics in England. “The 
English,” he says, “ would no more have thought of a plural 
for the word Gladstone than for the word God.” Have 
the English never referred to the Graces as cricketers, the 
Howards as Roman Catholics, or the Cecils as statesmen ? 
And this leads us to another whirling misstatement: ‘ The 
Protestant generally says, ‘I am a good Protesiant,’ while 
the Catholic always says, ‘I am a bad Catholic.” The 
present writer can testify to at least one Irishwoman saying, 
as she withdrew her finger hurriedly from a basin of boiling 
water: ‘“Gorraheney! That's hot enough to scald a Pro- 
testant, let alone a good Catholic like me." But apart from the 
error in the mere statement of fact, Mr. Chesterton argues upon 
the use of the word “ good” in that particular connexion as 
if it implied a consciousness of moral superiority. ** The point 
is here,” he writes, “that the evil in the delusion does not 
consist in bigotry but in vanity. It is not that such a Belfast 
man thinks he is right ; for any honest man has a right to think 
he is right. It is that he does think he is good.” The Belfast 
man is much more likely to describe himself as a good Orange- 
man ora good Unionist than as a good Protestant ; but in neither 
case does he think of himself as being especially virtuous. He 
thinks of himself as being consistent and, perhaps, stubborn ; 
and if Mr. Chesterton had reflected for a moment he would have 
yemembered Dr. Johnson's affection for ‘a good hater,” and 
would have forborne to read a theological meaning into an 
expression purely intensive. 

From premisscs stated so inexactly, and from inferences drawn 
with such sophistry, no valuable conclusions can arise. No 
work of Mr. Chesterton's could be altogether dull, for even the 
monotonous uniformily of his style is insufficient to conceal 
his genuine humour and alertness of mind; indeed, his latest 
volume takes rank amongst his most brilliant works of fiction ; 
but as a contribution towards the solution of the Trish problem, 
it is a fond thing vainly invented. He has explained one or 
two differences of some importance between the English and the 
Irish temperaments ; he has dwelt with not undue severity upon 
the appalling lack of sympathetic imagination that character- 
ized the recruiting campaign in Ireland; but he has advanced 
nothing in the least likely to remove the crucial difficulty of the 
situation: that in Ireland there are two distinct races, of different 
religions, different habits and customs, different traditions and 
different jos: that neither of these two races will trust 
itself, without a bitter fight, to the mercies of the other: and 
that in the world-struggle from which we have just emerged it 
was the smaller of these two races, like the Platacans at Marathon, 
that was loyal to the cause of civilization. It is one of the things 
that make our hearts warm to the Athenians that in their 
adversity and their prosperity alike they never forgot the debt. 
Mr. Chesterton, on the contrary, proposes to rehabilitate the 
eredit of Great Britain in Treland by handing over North-Kast 
Ulster to her enemies in flat defiance of the solemn promises 
made by the heads of both the great political parties of England. 
He believes that ‘‘ Dominion Home Rule would in the long run 
fatisfy Ireland.” He might equally well believe that a maniac 
who was clamouring for a razor would be satisfied with a safety 
razor. He tells us that the extremist is not so extreme as he 
eppears: that “even in the rebel who fights there is the peasant 
who bargains.” He should remember that the peasant will 
bargain only when there is some resistance to his demands, 
and that if you give him your purse to begin with, you are not 
likely to get back much change. Mr. Chesterton’s impressions 


of Ireland are truly novel if he expects such a transaction to 








show a profit to any one but the peasant ; we wish we were able 
to secure, for purposes of comparison, Ireland’s impressions of 
Mr. Chesterton. 





THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE LEAGUE.* 
Ste Josava Reynoups, remarking that Rembrandt “ exhibits 
little more than one spot of light in the midst of a large quantity 
of shadow,” reproves him for “that ostentation of art.’ We 
feel inclined, after reading Lerd Eustace Percy's very able and 
extremely depressing book on the case for the League of Nations, 
to make very much the same complaint against him. For, in 
order to show that the League is necessary, he draws a most 
doleful picture of the state of Europe; and, to prove that 
Great Britain must assume the main task of guiding the League, 
he laments the inability of the Allies to help and the tempera- 
mental unwillingness of the Americans to take a hand. Not only 
are his shadows very large and very black, but his spot of light 
is dim, for he has a poor opinion of British policy and British 
politicians, though he sees no hope in any other quarter. If we had 
lost the war, the author could scarcely have taken a gloomier view 
of the situation. We regret this * ostentation of art” because 
the book may defeat its purpose. Some old-fashioned readers 
may say to themselves that if the whole burden of the League 
of Nations is to devolve upon Great Britain, if we are to spend 
our substance for the benefit of an unwilling Europe without 
any support from America, the less we have to do with the 
League the better it will be for us. Lord Eustace Perey con- 
demns our traditional policy of non-intervention in European 
affairs, but he emphasizes unconsciously the reasons which 
led our forefathers to maintain a judicious reserve, except in a 
great crisis. He blames Canning for leaving the Holy Alliance— 
the precursor of the League of Nations—and suggests that he 
ought to have tried harder to curb the despotic temper of his 
four allies, especially Metternich. We cannot see how Canning 
could have remained in the Holy Alliance without alienating 
the United States and the South American Republics, and 
without losing the confidence of all liberal-minded people in 
Europe. He exerted more influence on the Continent and in 
the world by separating himself from the Holy Alliance than he 
would have done if he had remained a partner. Lord Eustace 
Percy probably overestimates Great Britain's power of playing 
the knight-errant to a disturbed Europe in the last three cen- 
He assumes too readily that if we had had the power, 
we should have done well to use it. Our forefathers maintained 
an attitude of reserve not only because, like other men, they 
were selfish, but also because they did not want to interfere 
in strangers’ affairs and make themselves ridiculous like Don 
Quixote. Englishmen have always had an instinctive belicf 
in the proverb, * Heaven helps those who help themselves.” 
Oppressed peoples who could make a bold bid for freedom have 
always aroused our national sympathy, but the policy, dear to 
the German mind, of manufacturing disaffection in foreign lands 
has never commended itself to Great Britain. The apparent 
uncertainty and hesitation which Lord Eustace Perey finds in 
our Near Eastern policy for the past hundred years may be 
ascribed in part to our statesmen’s fear lest they should make 
things worse instead of better by their intervention. It cannot 
be said that Armenia benefited by attracting the attention of 
Western Europe. Nor can it be said that South-Eastern Europe 
has gained much from British efforts on behalf of Bulgaria, 
who has shown herself as great a plague to her Christian neigh- 
bours as the Turk ever was. Intervention is a double-edged 


turies. 


weapon. 

Lord Eustace Perey is not one of those unreasonable people 
who can see no good in Allied diplomacy since the Armistice. 
He admits that the Peace Conference has made an honest attempt 
to rearrange the map of Europe on the basis of nationality, 
though he himself would have preferred to recognize economic 
as well as racial interests—presumably by preserving the Haps- 
burg Empire as a Danube Confederation. His chief ground of 
complaint against the Allies is that for three months after the 
Armistice they did nothing to relieve the famine in Central and 
Eastern Europe, and that they demobilized their armies too 
rapidly while maintaining the blockade. The author goes so 
far es to say that “demobilization and de-contro!l rendered us 
impotent to attain a true peace at Paris,” and he puts the blame 
on the British public as well as on the British and Americen 
Governments. He should have added, in fairness, that the 
ilitie f London: 
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German Government by their shifty conduct made it impossible 
for the Allies to raise the blockade, and that if, at immense cost, 
the Allies had occupied the whole of Germany and the new 
Eastern States, they would have given the enemy a year or 
two’s start in the work of reconstruction. It was surely Ger- 
many’s business, not ours, to put her industries on a peace 
footing. The author is not deceived by German propaganda. 
He says, very truly, that Germany is “not seriously weakened, 
certainly not incapacitated for the task of recovery” by her 
territorial losses, and that her economic losses are not so crushing 
as they seem, unless indeed the reperstion clauses are construed 
literally. ‘‘ On the whole,” he adds, “it is probable that the 
rapidity of her recovery will astonish the world.” He predicts 
that Germany may profit by the fact that she and her neigh- 


hours, Allied or enemy, are all suffering from a low exchange, | 


and that she may take the lead in a new cconomic union 
of impoverished countries. The author indulges in some very 
candid criticism of French and Italian policy, speaking of 
the Fretich “‘land-hunger’ and of “Italian Cacsarism”’ in 
phrases that will rankle though they are not meant to give 
offence. Neither France nor Italy will, he thinks, give much 
help to a League in which they do not really believe, until 
we show them that the League is a serious and _ beneficent 
agency. 

The best pages of the book are devoted to a consideration of 
the political or social unrest, which may be checked and dissi- 
pated by the League of Nations. Lord Eustace Perey reminds 
us that democracy as we know it is not widely accepted by 
mankind. An “era of social reform” has been more than once 
the prelude to a wild upheaval, and may be so again. “ Social 
he thinks, are irrelevant to the issue between society 
“seekers”? or “ rebels,” dissatisfied with 
orthodox institutions and want something else, though they 
cannot define their desires. Representative democracy, even 
as applied to Trade Unions, annoys them because it does not 
yield for every man the results that he expects. The author 
says that the regular Socialists have failed to understand this. 
We must correct him when he says that all neutral Socialists 
sympathized with the Allies; we had no more bitter enemies 
than the Danish, Dutch, and German-Swiss Socialists, who were 
all in league with Berlin. Moreover, many of these Socialists 
with German sympathies have gone far towards the Bolshevik 


reforms,” 


and the who are 


standpoint. Yet it is probably true that those orthodex 
Socialists who are educated recognize in their hearts the 


mad folly of Bolshevism. President Wilson’s speeches, the 
author thinks, had a profound effect on Europe because they 
appeared to give expression to the intangible yearnings of the 
discontented :— 

“They did not see, and, not knowing America, could not be 
expected to see, that the moral element in these addresses 
was traditional rather than original, representing, not an 
instinctive effort on the lines of Sir Edward Grey's speech of 
August 3rd, 1914, to deduce policy from morals, but rather 
an attempt, honest enough but intellectual and laboured, 
to cast over a purely political idealism the mantle of mora] 
sentiments.” 


‘ 


In the conflict between national Governments and the “ inter- 
national proletariat’? which the author President 
Wilson’s attitude could not be doubtful. Lord Eustace Perey 
may be thought by some to magnify the danger of Bolshevism, 
After all, Russia is wholly unlike Europe. Her people, incredibly 
ignorant and neglected, are centuries behind even their near 


fe wesecs, 


neighbours in civilization. Without German support, the 
Bolshevik despotism would have collapsed long ago. It is 


«Imost incredible that any sane people outside Russia who are 
looking for a sign, and especially @ moral sign, should choose to 
iake lessons from the immoral ruffians who now have the docile 
Russian people in their power. like ** social 
revolution,” however false and misleading, have a potency that 
must not be ignored, and the evthor does weil to take Bolshevism 
There can be no peace between it and the League of 
Nations. The League stands for the rights and liberties of 
peoples ; Moscow preaches the subjection of all peoples to a self- 
appointed gang of dictators. We are perfectly sure that the 
League will prevail, but it will not bring peace to the world unti] 
Russia has regained her senses. The author ends with an elo- 
guent plea for the religious revival in which lies the main hope 
for the world. His book will provoke much dissent, but it has 
the supreme merit of making its readers think on the great 
problems that face the world. 


Still, phrases 


seriously, 





THE NURSERY SCHOOL.* 
THERE are three points of view from which we can regard the 
nursery school. There is the point of view of the child, of the 
child’s mother, and of the teacher into whose hands the child 
will ultimately fall when he is six or seven. The Labour and 
Socialist Press is actually adopting a constructive policy on 
this question, and the Daily Herald has very truly remarked 
upon the great advantages, from the point of view of the 
mothers, that may be derived from the nursery school, or, as it 
prefers to call it, a community nursery. No woman who has all 
the rest of the work of her house to do—cooking, washing, 
cleaning, sewing—can give little children the amount of care 
and help that they need. The mother who is well off does 
perfectly right when she employs a nurse. Those who have 
had personal experience of the exclusive care of tiny children, 
and have at the same time had other business to attend to, 
will be the first to agree to this. The demands made by little 
children are very heavy. 
tionate the mother, the more will she need at least occasional 
hours of freedom from their care. In the community nursery 
advocated by the Daily Herald the mothers in turn take charge, 
and in the meantime do sewing or other work. But surely it 
is a curious notion that an electric iron or a sewing machine 
would be of much use to a woman, however talented, who was 
looking after a dozen or twenty children between, say, eighteen 


The more conscientious and affec- 


months and five years, This is where the writer of the article 
in the Labour paper shows a lack of sympathy. He can 
sympathize with the mother who has got to get the dinner 
cooked and at the same time prevent Albert, aged three, from 
being run over by a motor-"bus or from swallowing a penny ; 
but he does not sympathize with Albert, who needs, and deserves, 
a great deal of help in his enterprising, if injudicious, experiments 
upon questions of velocity and physiology. This type of 
community nursery has positive good to offer only to the mother. 
It has nothing but negative good for the child, who is in the first 
place to be looked after indoors, and is in the second place not 
going to get from a mother—and that not his own—who is trying 
to “make up a blouse’ on the sewing-machine, the help and 
sympathy that he needs at every moment of his dramatic, 
and occasionally tempestuous, existence. 

Much better is the plan advocated by Miss Macmillan 
in her account of the nursery school established by her and 
her sister in an exceptionally poor working-class quarter. Here 
the children are brought by their mothers, and are, like rich 
women’s children, out of doors and under the care of intelligent 
trained young women who are exclusively engaged in their 
care and “nurture,” and who have learnt the often neglected 
fact that to be active is not to be naughty, and to have an 
inquiring mind is not to be tiresome but simply to be alive. 
The child’s own mother may often know this truth by instinct, 
though if she be tired and overworked it is a hard saying. 
Another child’s mother, unless she has consciously learnt. it, 
is not likely to realize it at all. 

The nursery school has one type of legitimate criticism to 
meet. It is urged that the child has “a right to its mother’s 
care,” that the nursery school is a yet further manifestation 
of the modern tendency to break up the home, and that mothers 
who do not look after their children will never take an interest 
in them. This is a reasonable objection, for, we maintain, 
there is nothing of greater importance to the happiness of the 
jndividual and the health of the community than the establish- 
ment of satisfactory home life and the solidarity of the family. 
But, after all, let the individual who makes these criticisms 
remember his own childhood. Te probably did not, when he 
was little, have the society of his mother all day long. He 
was for a certain number of hours every day under the care 
of a nurse or a governess. Did that prevent his having an 
afiection for his mother or his mother from having an affection 
for him? Certainly not! The 
mother who, from the fact of her having little children, is unable 
to see her friends, or have any 


conscientious working-class 
ever to go out shopping, evci 
leisure for her own pursuits or for necessary rest, still loves 
her children very dearly. Indeed, in spite of children bringing 
these drawbacks to a working-class 
a self-abnegation which commands 
fortunate mothers. 
proper and natural relaxations, re laxations which are neccssary 


woman, she usually shows 
£ 
the 
sy 


of more 
She is almost always willing to forgo these 


admiration 


to her if she is to remain a reasonably intelligent human being, 
London: Dent, {7, 6d. net] 
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and not to be a completely exhausted creature by the time 
her children are old enough to need her as an adviser and 
companion. There is nothing truer than that service is necessary 
to love, but in having the care of the children in the evenings, 
all night, and in the morning, in dressing and undressing them, 
and in attending to the many little needs that even the most 
perfect nursery school cannot fulfil, a working-class woman 
will still do more for her children than does the average well-to-do 
woman who employs a nurse. 

But the nursery school as it is conceived by Miss Macmillan 
is instituted not so much for the benefit of the mothers as for 
the children themselves. The idea of such a school arose, in 
Miss Macmillan’s mind at least—for her school is, we believe, 
not the only one of its kind in existence—from the principle 
that prevention is better than cure. She had for some time 
run an Infant Clinic in this neighbourhood, where young children 
were treated for the usual diseases such as rickets, affections 
of the throat and ears, spinal curvature, malnutrition, eyesight 
trouble, and verminous condition. The children were generally 
cured, but came back again and again suffering from the same 
or an allied trouble, and Miss Macmillan conceived the idea of 
setting up a nursery rather than a clinic, a place where children 
would lead a healthy life rather than one in which they would 
be cured from painful diseases. Her scheme was an extra- 
ordinary success, and she tells us that the influence of the school 
on the social ideals of the neighbourhood was remarkable. 
The practical working of her scheme is roughly as follows. 
The children come every day and are given a bath and have their 
clothes changed. Except for the bathrooms, changing-yooms 
and kitchen, the school buildings are of the simplest,| bein 
merely three-sided shelters. On any day which is reasonably 
fine the business of the school goes on in a garden full of flowers 
trees, fruit, and vegetables—all cared for by the older children 
These bigger children, after they have changed, proceed to do 
more or less formal lessons interspersed with gymnastic exercises 
and dancing. The little children are employed more or less 
as they please. Every child lies down and takes a sleep, or, 
failing that, at least a rest, during some part of the day. They 
are given dinner, and about four or five o’clock they put on their 
own clothes again and go home. One of the striking things 
which Miss Macmillan tells us about her enterprise is that the 
difference between the squalid home clothes and the attractive 
school clothes which was so pathetically marked at the beginning 
of her work very soon ceased to exist. The high standard had 
been set, the mothers had seen how charming their children 
could look, and, relieved of the perpetual “* minding” of them, 
had been inspired and enabled to provide their children with 
clothes as attractive as the school clothes. 

It seems perhaps a little ungracious to criticize a book on 
the whole so excellent and a scheme so public-spirited as Miss 
Macmillan’s, but the reader cannot help feeling a certain regret 
that she did not perfect her work, first of all by writing in a 
rather less sentimental style, and secondly by making a rather 
more thorough study of Mme. Montessori’s methods than she 
appears to have done, for these methods seem so exactly to 
suit her own practice. In view of Mr, Fisher’s known approval 
of Montessorism, as soon as the Board of Education takes 
up the subject of nursery schools it will presumably adopt 
the Montessori method more or less modified, and therefore 
the students whom Miss Macmillan trains will be at a disadvantage 
from the fact that she does not teach them a certain amount 
of the Montessori theory and practice. However, The Nursery 
School is not a book over which the critic feels justified in being 
captious. It gives a practical shape to a reform which is 
badly needed. There are people who still fail to realize the 
importance of child study, but let them remember we shal} 
not have comfortable homes in this generation, nor 2 strong 
population in the next generation, unless we soon tackle the 
question—unle.s we cease to force little children of 
than seven years old to sit quietly for hours at a time on 
hard seats at fixed desks doing absurd “ occupations,” and 
provide some pleasant communal nursery—best of all, garden 
nursery—where they can receive that complex benefit which, 
for want of a better word, has been dubbed “ nurture.” At 
present there is no doubt that marriage demands an appalling 
sacrifice from ‘‘ working” and poorer middle-class girls. 
The women of the community have got to be relieved from the 
tie of perpetually looking after small children. The small 
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children deserve better care than can be given them by one 
Co-operation is the 


unorganized and overworked woman. 








mother of economy. We want more leisure for the mothers, 
a more comfortable home for the man, and better care for the 
children. The community nursery seems a first step to a more 
civilized way of life. 





PAN-ISLAM.* 

Mr. Wyman Bury, one of the few Englishmen who have made a 
special study of South-Western Arabia, has written an instruct- 
ive little book on the relations between Islam and Christianity, 
He holds that there is no inevitable antagonism between tho 
two creeds, and that, if Christians did not interfere with Moslem 
institutions, Moslems would not show themselves actively 
hostile to Christians. He has a strong objection to the 
“ swashbuckling ’’ methods adopted by the directors of certain 
Christian missions—American for the most part—in Moslem 
countries, because he thinks that such methods provoke an 
anti-Christian reaction among the Moslems. Pan-Islam, of which 
we hear a good deal nowadays, is for the author essentially a 
defensive movement—‘‘ the practical protest of Moslems against 
the exploitation of their spiritual and material resources by 
outsiders.” “It is as old as the Hejira’’ in the sense that 
Moslems naturally sympathize with fellow-Moslems who are 
persecuted. As a “definite organization,” Pan-Islam is not 
older than the reign of Abdul Hamid, who intrigued with 
fellow-Moslems in Egypt, Central Asia, and elsewhere by way 
of reprisal on th: Powers. “It remained for a Christian nation 
to put Pan-Islam on a business footing.” Herr Kautsky has 
shown us that, when Great Britain was forced to declare war, th: 
German Emperor’s first thought was to stir up the Moslem world 
against us. His agents had worked for years to make Islam 
pro-Turkish and pro-German, and he seriously believed tha‘ 
Moslems would respond to the cry of “Jehad” from a Caliph 
who was a puppet in the hands of atheists, Jews, and Lutherans 
However, when Turkey openly joined Germany and proclaimed 
a “holy war,” Islam did not respond. Egypt was expected 
to revolt when the Turks attacked the Canal, but she remained 
quiet. Our Indian Moslem troops bitterly reproached their 
Turkish prisoners for fighting on the wrong side, as the author 
learned from a Syrian oilicer captured on the Canal. An Indian 
Moslem officer helped the author in tracking down pro-Turkish 
plotters in Cairo. ‘There must be something about a Turk that 
hypnotizes an Egyptian,” says Mr. Bury. But the Egyptians 
were not ready to sacrifice their prosperity under British 
rule for the sake of the Turks. A detachment of Egyptian 
camelry deserted to the enemy; an Egyptian battery, on th: 
other hand, did good service in the Canal affair. The revolt 
of Mecca itself in 1916 was, however, the most convincing proo! 
of Islam’s unwillingness to follow a Turkish Caliph in a “ holy 
war,” nominally for the defence of the holy places. A German 
Pan-Islam movement had divided Islam against itself. 

Unlike some Englishmen who write on this controversia! 
topic, Mr. Bury is sympathetic towards Islam while he detest 
the Turks. This, it seems to us, is the only reasonable attitude 
to take up. The few remaining Turcophiles of the old school, 
who want to give Turkey a new lease of life with her territors 
undiminished, ignore the claims of the Arabs, Syrians, and 
Kurds, to say nothing of the millions of Christians in Turkey. 
The author does not discuss the question of the Caliphate. But 
he evidently repudiates the absuid suggesiion that Constanti- 
nople is to be regarded as a Moslem “ holy place.” He remarks 
that, ‘whatever may be Turk‘sh opinion on the subject, the 
tradition of Islam is definite enough ” in regard to St. Sophia— 
namely, “once a church always a chwech.” Omar would not 
pray in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre lest he should do wrong 
to Christianity by converting the church inte a mosque. The 
Arab Caliphs after him always respected the Christian holy 
places. It was the Seljuk Turks who desecrated them, and thus 
jmpelled Christian Europe into the Crusades, It the 
Ottoman Turks who seized the churches at Constantinople, 
Salonika, and elsewhere. Mr. Bury says that when the ex- 
Kiiedive some years ago had a chance of buying the site of Al! 


was 


Saints’, Cairo, meaning to build a cinema theatre there, he was 
told by Moslem jurists that such a desecration was impossible. 
Wo may take it, then, that under Moslem law St. Sophia has been 
wrongly diverted from Christian uses and ought to be restored 
to the Greek Church. The author deals faithfully with the 
Turks, but he emphasizes the difficulty of replacing them by 
Christian overlords, especially in Arabia. He quotes the Moslem 
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proverb—“ A Moslem ruler though he oppress me and not a 
Kafir though he work me weal”—to explain the ingratitude 
which has been our portion in Egypt, India, and elsewhere. 
“ Christian rule, however enlightened and benevolent, is only 
permissible where Islam is outnumbered by other creeds ”’— 
as in a large part of the old Turkish Empire, or in India. But 
Mr. Bury qualifies this proposition by admitting that “in 
countries where Christian methods of civilization and European 
capital have been invited we have a right to control and advise 
the Moslem ruler sufficiently to ensure the fair treatment of 
our nationals and their interests.”” The qualification would 
apply to Morocco, Algeria, Egypt, Persia, and most other Moslem 
lands except Arabia. For our part, we see no reason why British 
agents and administrators should not win the confidence of 
Moslems in the future as in the past, now that the German 
mischief-makers have heen expelled from Turkey. 

Mr. Bury has a good deal to say about Arabia and his experi- 
ences in the Red Sea during the war. He does not attach much 
importance to the idea of an Arab national State. Arabia, like 
Europe, is very far from being united in its sympathies and 
interests. Moslems, like Christians, can and do quarrel with 
one another. Those who have received a European education 
and adopted Western habits find themselves divided from their 
Id-fashioned fellow-Moslems. The well-to-do Syrian who has 
made a small fortune in America and returned home can have 
little in common with the wild tribesman from the Hedjaz. 
As Mr. Bury remarks, it might be a convenience to the Allies if 
there were one central Arab authority responsible for all Arab 
affairs. But there is no such authority, and all recent attempts 
on the part of Arab rulers to act as suzerains over their neigh- 
hours have failed. Mr. Bury has not a high opinion of the 
Hedjaz Arabs, though under British and French direction they 
were useful irregulars in the desert campaign against the Turks. 
He thinks it improbable that Hedjaz rule would be accepted 
by the Moslem potentates further south, between Mecca and 
Aden—the Idrisi of Asir and the Imam of Sanaa, the heredi- 
tary religious chief but not by any means the unquestioned 
political overlord of Yemen. Our ally in Eastern Arabia, Ibn 
Sa’ud of Riadh, is so far from accepting Hedjaz supremacy that 
he has had a little war with Mecca this year. Ibn Sa’ud’s old 
enemies in Northern Arabia might ally themselves with Hedjaz 
against him, now that the friendship of the Turk is no longer 
Arabian politics are complex, and Arabian 
feuds interminable. We must not be disappointed if an Arab 
Confederation, to say nothing of an Arab Empire, fails to come 
nto existence within the next few years. Mr. Bury indulges 
in some sharp criticism of the political authorities at Aden, who 
are controlled from Delhi. But the Indian Government’s mistake 

-if it was a misiake—in expecting the feeble Sultans of Lahej 
to keep order in the Aden Protectorate might be exaggerated 
« hundredfold if we expected the King of Hedjaz to preserve 
the peace of Arabia. Tie less we interfere with Arabia’s internal 
affairs, the better it will be for us and for the Arabs, 





worth cultivating. 





A GENTLE SATIRIST.* 

Not even a good comedy is so rare as genuine satire, and when 
an example of the latter is produced some indulgence in super- 
latives may well be excused, for a long interval is bound to elapse 
before the occasion for them repeats itself. In the case of Mr. 
Max Beerbohm’s new volume, which brilliantly achieves what 
Zuleika Dobson as conspicuously missed, it is difficult to restrain 
praise within the bounds of judgment, for its beneficent, limpid 
ridicule is an undiluted joy. Thin, some people may call it 
who, not content with a diet of intellectual beef and beer, must 
always be eating between meals: but its thinness comes, not 
from dilution, but from rarefaction. 

Seven Men is a delicate dissection, carried out through the 
medium of five studies, of certain mild but dominating follies 
from which none of us are wholly exempt—tiny deviations from 
the perpendicular of common-sense which require only the 
slightest exaggeration to make the whole fabric lop-sided. The 
charm which entitles Mr. Max Beerbohm’s handling of these 
harmless vanities and engaging hypocrisies to an exalted and 
even unique position in satire is the sympathetic solemnity 
with which he gently revolves the almost imperceptibly gro- 
tesque human objets dart of his choice. Not that there is any 
tiresome parade of gravity in his presentation: he is far too 
skilled a craftsman to depend on so elementary a trick for 
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heightening contrast. His pen is guided with fairy lightness: 
the writer smiles and jokes and even gently digs his reader in 
the ribs—but it is always the reader, never the character whose 
elusive distortion or finely cracked glaze he is asking us to 
appreciate, if not toadmire. Take, for instance, ‘‘ Hilary Maltby 
and Stephen Jackson,” an analysis of toadyism and the Nemesis 
that attends it, which is quite the best thing in the volume. 
Does Mr. Max Beerbohm invite us directly or indirectly to repro- 
bate the unhappy novelist who prevents a brother-scribe from 
being asked to join a ducal house-party to which he himself 
has received an unhoped-for invitation, only to find, when he 
arrives for his social baptism, fortified by expensive new luggage 
and a number of suits specially ordered for the occasion, that 
the ghost of his rival, palpably solid in aspect, comes between 
1im and every phase of his enjoyment, makes him slash his face 
with zebra cuts while shaving, spill the soup on his shirt-front, 
knock a powerful and portly Countess off her bicycle, create « 
small scandal in church, and, in a bare twenty-four hours, pile 
up an indefeasible reputation for drinking ? Not at all. Mr. 
Beerbohm does not praise, true enough, but neither does he 
mock. He shares, one feels sure, the reader’s intense relief 
when the hag-ridden story-teller finally breaks loose from his 
majestic purgatory and vanishes to end his days, like an escaped 
convict, nameless and forgotten, by a sunny Southern shore. 

The quiet roguery of the book—what the French call pinc 
sans rire—can hardly be conveyed by means of quotation, for 
its charm lies in the complete absence of fireworks. ‘The reader 
is never startled by a rocket or blinded by a catherine-wheel, 
but, to change the metaphor, feels his coat steadily stroked the 
right way by benevolent finger-tips with just the suspicion of 
a tickle in them. One purrs continually, as one reads, with even, 
unalloyed delight, breaking out now and then, though alone, 
into audible chuckles of content. But one or two passages 
which will bear detachment may give some notion of the author’s 
gentle malice: this one, for instance, where the Snob as Novelist 
is speaking :— 

‘““T was the first to be presented to the Duchess... . I 
hoped I should keep my head. She wore a tiara. I had often 
seen women in tiaras at the Opera. But [ had never talked 
to a woman in a tiara. Tiaras were symbols to me. Eyes are 
just a human feature. I fixed mine on the Duchess’s. I kept 
my head by not looking at hers.” 

The same speaker, describing another great lady, goes on: 
e y> @ 

“IT had been told at fourth hand that she had a masculine 
intellect and could make and unmake Ministries. She wus 
nearly sixty now, a trifle dyed and stout and weather-beaten, 
but still tremendously handsome, and hard as nails. One would 
not have said that she had grown older, but merely that she 
belonged now to a rather later period of the ‘Roman Empire.” 
Commenting elsewhere on the works of this incense-burning 
personage, to whom every member of the middle class is more 
or less a Scottish cousin, “* Max” writes :— 

“ Aristocrats, when they are presented solely through a 
novelist’s sense of beauty, do not satisfy us. They may be as 
beautiful as all that, but, for fear of thinking ourse!ves snobbish, 
we won't believe it. We do believe it, however, and revel in it, 
when the novelist saves his face and ours by a pervading irony 
in the treatment of what he loves. The irony must, mark you, 
be pervading and obvious. Disraeli’s great ladies and_ lords 
won't do, for his irony was but latent in his homage, and thus 
the reader feels himself called on to worship and in duty bound 
to scoff. All’s well, though, when the homage is latent in the 
irony. Thackeray, inviting us to laugh and frown over the 
follies of Mayfair, enables us to reel with him in a secret orgy 
of veneration for those fools.” 

With what perfect restraint, again, barely betraying the 
faintest twinkle, this portrait of the Snob as Failure—the 
intellectual Snob—is built up :— 

‘He flung back the wings of his cape with a gesture which— 
had not those wings been waterproof—might have seemed to 
hurl defiance at things in general. And he ordered an absinthe. 

. . He admitted that there were * passages in Keats.’ 

And again, ‘I can always read Milton in the reading-room.’— 


‘The reading-room ?’—‘ Of the British Museum. [ go there 
every day..—‘ You do? I’ve only been there once. I’m afraid 
I found it rather a depressing place. It—it seemed to sap 


one’s vitality.,—‘ It does. That’s why I go there. The lower 
one’s vitality, the more sensitive one is to great art.’ ” 
Occasionally “Max” allows himself, as the seventh member 
of the Pleiad referred to in the title, the luxury of a neatly turned 
apophthegm, such as: ‘No man who hasn’t lost his vanity 
can be held to have altogether failed ’’—or, ‘* He looked solemn ; 
but all men do look solemn when they speak of their own habits, 
whether positive or negative, and no matter how trivial.” 
Space forbids the reproduction of the sly parody on futuristic 
spelling which adorns the close of the first tale, with its reference 
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to “ Max’s”” own “ labud sattire ” (** ‘ Labud ’—what on earth 
was that? To this day, I have never made out that word”). 
It is one of the discreetly purple patches in a volume of gentle 
rainbow hues manipulated by a Puck who never forgets his 
fairy kinship with Ariel, or his artistic association with that 
unrivalled virtuoso of polite travesty, the limner of Twenty-five 
Gentlemen and Fifty Caricatures. 





GOSPEL OF COMRADESHIP.* 

Ir is not t> be denied that hundreds of little books, intendel to 
commend Christianity to the uninstructed, have been written 
during and since the war, and that many of them have failed 
to “catch on.” That is, however, no reason why a new one 
should be celd-shouldered at once, especially if it is written by 
one who knows exactly what is the hunger in the souls of a vast 
number of Englishmen to-day. Mr. Wickham’s book is of this 
kind. We heartily commend it, partly because, as the Bishop 
of Oxford says in his “ Foreword,”’ * the subject has been thought 
out in the light of a simple and clear purpose. There is the right 
note of sincerity and humility ”’; partly because it is unlike 
all the other little war-books that we have seen. It sets 
forth the attractive side of Christianity, and yet very 
successfully keeps the due proportion of outline, and consequent 
sobriety of tone. Of course this is not to say that it is exciting, 
or that a generation drugged with snippets from tenth-rate 
magazines will be able to digest it. But none the less, nay, all 
the more, does it deserve to be read by the numerous class who 
want to know what the Gospel of Christ really is. 





FICTION. 


MRS. MARDEN.+ 
Mr. Hicrenss has essayed in his new novel to show the effect 
of the war on the minds of those who, without being aggressively 
irreligious, cynical, or unkindly, were unconsciously sceptical 
and materialist in their outlook, lived luxuriously, and were 
suddenly brought face to face with the realities by the loss of 
their dearest. Mrs. Marden is a rich widow, young for her 
years and siill handsome, with an only son, her best comrade, 
and, like herself, a genial lover of gaicty and good cheer. On 
the outbreak of the war he goes to the front, with the serene 
conviction, so happily shared by many other young men, that 
he will come through unscathed. His mother is not so sure, 
but is infected and sustained by his confidence. During his 
absence she finds her chief occupation in “ war work” of a 
purely social kiud—selling programmes at matinées, &e.—in 
which her good looks, pleavant manners, and smart frocks win 
for her a resounding popularity. On the news of her son’s 
death, she awakens to the futility of her life, but cannot at first 
realize her loss. Her composure and self-restraint make her 
wonder whether she has a heart, but the wound is far deeper 
than she knows. It is only by degrees that she learns her 
capacity for suffering. Religion brings her neither sclace not 
comfort. Brooding over her grief in the naked desclation of 
her soul, she yields to the persuasion of a friend, who had suffered 
a similar bereavement, and begins to attend spiritualistic 
sévaces, passing from a mood of detached and rather con- 
temptuous curiosity to one of interest, and finally of belief in the 
genuineness of the manifestations and the messages from her 
son, But just when she is beginning to devive consolation from 
spiritualism, her hopes are shattered by the exposure and 
confession of the medium. The sequel describes how this mood 
of black and embittered despair is turned by the mystery of 
pain into a sure hope of immortality and a belief in the existence 
of a God whom she had hitherto been unable to conceive, 
but whom now she learnt to feel in herself. Apart from the 
sympathy and reverence with which the growth of this con- 
viction is traced, the story is remarkable for the moderation 
with which the author deals with the spiritualistic episodes, his 
disinclination to exclude a residue of inexplicable phenomena, 
and his readiness to admit that practitioners of the occult arts 
may combine benevolence with charlatanry, and may be to 
some extent the slaves of powers which they do not understand 
and cannot control. Peter Orwyn, the medium, is a subject 
for compassion rather than contempt. The other characters 
who attend the séaneces, ranging from blind credulity to open- 
mindedness and implacable hestility, are acutely analysed, 


By E. 8. G- 





Gospel of Comrad: ship : an Answer to an Inarticn late D weaned, 
Wickham, London: Nisbet, [2s. net.] 
t Mrs. Marden, By Robert Hichens, 





Londou: Cassell, (7s, net.) 








ment of the friend who introduced Mrs. Marden to the adie 
when she found that more messages were forthcoming for the 
newcomer. The exotic atmosphere which suffuses so many 
of Mr. Hichens’s romances is here absent, but he hag never 
written anything wiser and kinder and saner than Mrs. Muride,. 


and there is a strange human touch in the jealousy and ests 


re 





ReaDaBie Novets.—Cathy Rossiter. By Mrs. Victor Rickard, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. net.)—The heroine of Mrs. Victop 
Rickard’s new novel is imprisoned in a private lunatic asylum 
through the plotting of an unscrupulous woman doctor who is 
in love with the hervine’s husband. A very moving account is 
given of the horrors which she goes through.——The Seventh Vial. 

3y Frederick Sleath. (Herbert Jenkins. 6s. net.)—A sevies of 
spirited sketches of life at the front from the point of view of a 
young pilot who gradually gathers experience.-_—Mary Olivie; - 
a Life. By May Sinclair. (Cassell. 7s. net.) —As the title indicates, 
this book gives the biography of the heroine from infeney 
(1865) to middl> age (1910). The study of the prin ipal 
character is interesting, it being an attempt at a close analysis 
of an ordinary commonplace person leading a quiet, everyday 


li fe, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—————_ 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





THe Janvary Mownratres.—The Nineteenth Century gives 
prominence to a most appreciative article by Lord Ernle on 
The Women’s Land Army,” founded in 1917 and demobilized 
last November. Three-fourths of the women who stayed t« 
the end wished to remain on the land. Sir Ernest Hatch, dis. 
cussing ** The Uprising of Labour,’ proposes a Coalition betweo 
Labour and the Independent Liberals as an alternative Govern 
ment. Major Gerald Hurst, on tho other hand, maintains that 
“the majority of English people have passed out of the old 
classification of party politics” and desire nothing better than 
the present Coalition. Mr. G. A. B. Dewar puts the case of 
our disabled officers very clearly and forcibly as “A National 
Debt of Honour.” Professor J. Y. Simpson, writing on * Russia 
and the Allied Policy,” 
Bolshevism, and declares that the Allies need to agree on the 
establishment of a Russian Confederation, inclucing the bord: 
States. Mr. John Pollock attributes the failure of General 
Yudenitch to take Petrograd to his military mistakes, and to his 
faiiure to secure help from Finland, Esthonia, and the Alies. 
Ceneral Charteris, who was Lord Haig’s secretary in France, 
contributes a valuable article on his old chief's despatches, and 
points out that the whole responsibility for the decisive Britis: 
attack on the Hindenburg Line rested with Lord Haig. Mr. 
Herbert Baker gives some interesting reminiscences of Ceci! 
<hodes, and Mr. Alexander Carlyle prints a hitherto unpublishe | 
essay on “Christopher Nort” written in 1868 by Thoma: 
Carlyle.—--In the Fortnightly Mr. James M. Beck has an im- 
portant article on * The League of Nations and Anglo-American 
Unity.” He protests strongly against the suggestion tha! 
America has repudiated her promises. * The European nations 
had ample and exceptional warnings that the American peace 
representatives had no authority to commit their country to 
any Treaty obligations.” He denies that the Senate majovity 
is actuated mainly by partisan motives in its opposition to the 
Covenant. “Fortunately,” he adds, “‘even the folly of the 
League of Nations cannot destroy the strong foundation upon 
which the Anglo-Franco-American Entente now rests.” Mr. 
J.D. Whelpley, in an instructive article on ‘* War Reactions in 
America,” seems to think that the Senate will pass the Treaty 
with no serious reservations. Sir Oliver Lodge criticizes 
Professor Einstein's theory and maintains his own standpoint 
in an article on “The Ether rersus Relativity.” Mr. H. J. 
Jennings considers ‘The Next Budget—and After,” and de- 
clares that the only remedy for our troubles lies in “* reducing 
fovernment waste and the cost of living’ and in cutting down 
the mass of paper money. “ Behind the Scenes at Bjorkoe 
and After,” by the late Alexander Iswolsky, is an account of 
the dealings between the late Tsar and the ex-Kaiser that 
differs widely from Dr. Dillon’s version given on the authority 
of the late Count Witte. Mr. Frederic Harrison, indefatigable 


assumes the impending collapse oi 








as ever, begins a new monthly article entitled ‘ Novissima 
Verba.”——The Contemporary opens with a weighty article 
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by Lord Bryce on “ The Settlement of the Near East.” 
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wis the horrible massacres perpetrated by the Turks 


Bryce rect 
* Christian 


during the war, and declares that Turkish rule ov 
Constantinople must be freed; it is 





races must be ended. 
not a Moslem city but has a Christian majority, it is not a 
sacred city to Moslems, and the Caliphate is in no way con- 
nected with it. Lord Bryce thinks that the Turk might rule 
at Konia, west of Taurus. Armenia and Cilicia svould be 
administered under a mandate, preferably by America, or with 
the help ofan American loan. Lord Balfour of Burleigh explains 
very cle “The Ecclesiastical in Scotland.” 
‘Norman Angell” discusses ** The Economic Chaos in Europe.’’ 
Mr. H. E. A. Cotton defends the India Act, while admitting 
that it will ereate many difficulties. My. T. F. Farman gives an 
instruetive account of “The French Elections.’ Mr. J. D. 
Bourchier, under the title of * Vae Victis,” complains that 
Bulgaria has been hardly treated by the Allies, though most 


situation 


uly 








people believe that she has been let off very lightly indeed for 
hev tveachery and ingratitude. Mr, Bourchier denies in vague and 
ceneral terms that the Bulgarians committed any atrocities in 
Serbia, although the evidence is specific and overwhelming. 
) misrepresents the effect of the Treaty, for the Macedonians. 





ever they may be, are not Bulgarians.—~ 
Admiral Boyle Somerville gives an interesting sketch of 


aera 
the unseen activities of the Ninth Cruiser Squadron, which 
during the war patvolled the South American and South African 
trade-routes. Colonel Dudley Carleton, writing on ** The Fate 


of the Turkomans,” declares that with a very little support 
from us they might have held Transcaucasia against the Bol- 
sheviks, and that the race will now be split up and cease to play 
any important part in Central Asia, 


The New 
Unwin. Is. net.) 
pamphlet the Leagae of Nations, Indusiry—the problem and 
the remedy, Finance, Parliamont, and Ireland. As to Ireland, 
he says that “ the first thing is to re-establish the reign of law,” 
and that “ the only chance of a settlement rests on compelling 
the Irish to say what they really want, and then, if it is at all 


Outlook, By Lord Robert Cecil. (Allen and 


Lord, Robert Cecil discusses in this interesting 


consistont with Imperial safety and national honour, granting 


their request.” The pamphlet deserves careful reading. 


Cassels New English Dictionary. “dited by FE. A. Baker. 
(Cassell. 6s. compact and useful dictionary, 
which is said to contain a huacd: 
and phrases. It is well printed, and the derivations and 
definitions, so far as we have tested them, are satisfactory. 


‘ 
a 


as 
net.)—Tnis ts 


ed and twenty thousand words 


A supploment contains many new words and war-words intro- 
Cuced, since the book was first put into type in 1914. The war 
vocabulary is not, of course, completely represented, but we 
find the familiar “ Blighty,” “cushy,” ‘ Cuthbert,” 
‘eonchy,”’ the very hard-worked ‘‘ camouflage,’ “* scrounge,” 
‘whippet ”’ (of a tank), and other terms that 
were unknown to dictionary-makers five years ago. 


here 


* scrimshank,”’ 





The Story of Our Submarines. By Klaxon. (Blackwood. 
6s. net.)—This book, written by an expert, and based largely 


on official records, is of great interest. The author maintains 
that our submarine service was far better than the enemy's, 
The continuous 
patrols maintained by our submarines in the Bight must have 


and he gives convincing proof of the statement. 


been wearisome, but were of incalculable value to the Grand 
Fleet, sinco every movement of the enemy was reported by 
vvireless. The author says that Heligoland was virtually useless 
to the enemy, and would have been a source of danger to us 
if we had had it. 
and sank eighteen 
in this way. ‘ Klaxon” 
typical actions both in the North Sca and in the Mediterranean. 
His book is one of the best yet written on the naval side of 
the war, 


British submarines, he declares, torpedood 
U *-boats, and lost only five of their numbor 
dosevibes with great spirit some 


‘ 





The British Mercantile Marine during the War. By J.C. H. 
Beaumont. (Gay and Hancock. Is. net.)—The author, a 
surgeon of the White Star line, summarizes clearly the good 
work of the Merchant Service and. the reforms instituted during 
the war, and adds a chapter of personal reminiscences. He 
does not say a word too much for our merchant officers and 


seamen. They did magnificent work. 





3ruce Boswell. (Methuen. 


Poland and the Poles. 
12s, 6d. net.)—-This is 
competent authority. 


e 


By A. 
a readable and instructive book by a 
Mr. Boswell sketches Polish history 





He | 





in order to explain the present situation in Poland and on the 
borders, but he devotes most of the book to an account of 
Poland as she is, not a3 she was. His chapters on the Polish 
Co-operative Movement and on the Ukraine ave most illumi- 





nating, The Poles under Prussian rule leavned eeonomie 
method from their masters, and then outrivalled them by racial 
combination. The author shows that the Ukraine is ia a 
transitional state. Ii was Polish for four conturies ; Kosciuszko 





himself and Mickiewicz were of Ukrainian origin. Then it 
became Russian and produced two great Russian authors in 
Gogol and Korolenko. Whether the Ukraine, or Little Russia, 
has the power or the wish to establish its independence is the 
problem of the future. The concluding chapter gives a useful 
sketch of Polish policy during the war, which was very perplexing 
for Western readers. 

Sir Robert Anderson: a Tribute and a Memoir. sy A. P. 
Moore-Anderson, (Morgan and Scott. 3s. net.)—Dr. Moore- 
Anderson’s little book on his father is concerned with Sir 
Robert Anderson’s work as a lay preacher and theological 





re 
re- 


| writer, and gives only a brief chapter to his official carecr in the 


In Blackwood’ s | 


Secret Service and at Scotland Yard. Many people are probably 


| unaware that the man who did most to track down the Fenian 

















plotters of the last generation was chiefly interested in the 
Evangelical movement and in Christian missions. 

The Defeat of Austria as Seen by the Seventh Division. By 
the Rev. E. C. Crosse. (H. F. W. Deane and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 


This interesting book, well furnished with maps and photo- 
graphs, gives the first detailed account of the crossing of the 
Piave by the Seventh Division in October, 1918, which heralded 
the final overthrow of the Austrian armies in Haly. 
the senior chaplain of the Division. describes very clearly and 
fully this difficult and hazardous enterprise. The 2nd Honour- 
able Artillery Company and the Ist Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
passing the flooded river in pontoons late on October 23rd, 
1918, made a night attack on the Austrian garrison on the 
island of Papadopoli and occupied half the island. They clung 
to their shallow trenches under heavy shell-fire for two days, 
beat off a fierce counter-attack by Magyar storm-troops, and 
then, with the help of the 2nd Warwickshires, took the remainder 
On October 
branch of the river under fire, stormed the strong concrete 


Mr. Crosse, 


7 
amd 


of the island. th the Division crossed the eastern 
defences on the river-bank, and drove the Austrians back for 
Mr. Crosse 
says that the feat would have been impossible in face of a 
really determined enemy, but even irresolute troops might have 
held the river had not the attack been delivered with amazing 
skill and vigour. When the Division had made good the passage, 
The Italian armies 


two miles, capturing a number of fortitied farms. 


the enemy offered little further resistance. 
to the north and south were making such rapid progress that the 
Austrians saw that the game wasup. Mr. Crosse wisely contents 
himself with narrating the actions of his own Division, and has 
thus made a really vaiuable contribution to the history of the 
war. It is pleasant to know that the Seventh Division, hardened 
by its terrible experiences at Passchendaele, had comparatively 
small losses in its last offensive in Italy. 


The World War and its Consequences, 
(Putnam. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
death, commended these lectures delivered by Professor Hobbs 
at Pitt-burgh as an accurate account of the reasons w y the 
Allies took up arms to resist Germany and of the conditions that 
delayed America’s entrance into the war. We have read the 
book with much interest. The argument is well supported with 





By W. H. Hobbs. 


Roosevelt, shortly before his 


‘tain their value. Professor 
liking for President Wilson ; 


to form a Coalition Cabinet 


quotations and references that re 
Hobbs, as may be guessed, has no 
he laments the President’s failure 
nd eschew party politics during 
respect for the “* Fourteen Points,” 


. 
a 


the war, and he shows no 
It is just as well for 
English people to know what the President’s opponents thought 
about the war and the peace terms a year ago, now that they are, 
politically, in the ascendant at Washington. 


A Few Facts concerning the Intrigue against Monteneqra, 


By Alexander Devine. (Winchester: Warren and Son.)—Mr, 
Devine contends that Montenegro is as much entitled to “ self- 


v, and he a-serts that the 
We do 
is right or wrong, but he makes out a 
[f ‘“‘there is permanent conflict 


determination ” as any other count? 
Serbians have suppi d her liberties by armed force. 
not know whether | 
plausible case for inquiry. 


ie 
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and fighting in Montenegro,” as he declares, the Allies certainly 
ought to examine into the causes of the unrst. 


A Month in Rome. By André Maurel. Translated by Helen 
Gerard. (Putnam. 7s. net.)—This is a. interesting and 
practical little .uide to Rome with numerous maps and photo- 
graphs. Th» visitor foll wins M. Maurel would have thirty 
very full days of -isht-seeing, but he would at any rate have 
pursued a logical course and seen the most important of the 
innumerable wonders of Rome. Like a true Frenchman, 
M. Maurel contrives to be amusing and entertaining in every 
chapter. 








The Life of John Payne. By Thomas Wright. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 28s. net.)—Mr. Payne, who died in 1916 at the age of 
seventy-four, is remembered as a competent and indefatigable 
translator and as a poet with taste and scholarship. Mr. Wright 
has written his biography in much detail, and with a certain 
animus against the literary public for having taken too little 
notice of the poet-translator while he lived. Payne’s chief 
work was a version of The Arabian Nights. According to 
Mr. Wright, “ Burton’s version was in the earlier portion 
largely a paraphrase of Payne’s, and in the latter simply Payne’s 
altered and spoilt.” Payne, we are told, did his work on the 
top of an omnibus. We seem to have heard that a well-known 
modern epic was written in the old and dreadful Underground 
Railway, so that Mr. Wright may not be romancing on this 
point. Payne also translated Villon, Bandello, Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, Hafiz, as well as Omar Khayy4m, who in his hands, 
we must add, became intolerable. Mr. Wright, working from 
an unpublished autobiography, gives an interesting account of 
Payne's friendships in the “sixties” and “seventies,” especially 
of the Rossetti and Madox Brown circle. 


Thoughts in Middle Life. By Godfrey Locker Lampson. 
(Arthur L. Humphreys. 3s. 6d.)—There are some happy 
phrases and sound reflections in this little book. The paper 
beginning “‘ Courage is the noblest of all the virtues” ought to 
be reprinted as a tract for the use of politicians. ‘“‘To blame 
the politicians is to blame the people” contains a neglected 
truth. ‘‘ Admit no confidants to the secret ambitions of your 
life,” says the author. “If you want to be Prime Minister, 
keep it to yoursclf.”” The ultimate test of a “classic” is “its 
universal and permanent adaptability for quotation”; and 
the perfect lyric and essay are the two forms of literary invention 
that’ are likely to survive longest. The fascination which a 
few epigrams from the Greek Anthology still exert upon men 
bears out this somewhat bold assertion. 








Buchanan the Sacred Bard. By Lachlan Macbean. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. 5s. net.)—Dugald Buchanan was a Highlander of 
humble birth who came under the intluence of George Whitefield 
in his famous mission at Cambuslang, near Glasgow, and devoted 
himself after the last Jacobite rising to the work of teaching 
and preaching in the Highlands. His religious verse in Gaelic 
has always been popular with the Highlanders. In this book 
Mr. Machean gives a revised verse translation of Buchanan’s 
“ Spiritual Songs ’’—first published in 1767, the year before his 
death—and a version of part of his religious diary or ‘‘ Con- 
fessions,” a curiously interesting document which has parallels 
in Fox’s diary and in early Methodist writings. Buchanan 
was one of the pioneers in the work of civilizing the Highlands, 
for which the Scottish Church deserves our lasting gratitude. 
His simple religious verse, touched here and there with vivid 
Celtic imagery, pleased his fellow-peasants by its homeliness. 
Nothing could be less like Ossian. 


Works or Rererence.—The Post Office London Directory 
for 1920 (Kelly’s Directories, 3 vols., 64s. net), the hundred 
and twenty-first annual issue, is a wonderful compilation. We 
always feel that the editors who produce year by year this 
exhaustive and infallible guide to the myriads of Londoners 
could prepare a directory of the human race if they cared to 
try. The division of the book into three parts, which was 
adopted some years ago, is a great convenience. Debrett’s 
Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage for 1920, 
edited by Arthur G. M. Hesilrige (Dean, 73s. 6d. net), is larger 
than ever because it includes the innumerable recipients of 
new Orders. In the opening pages is the final Roll of Honour, 
containing the names of 3,150 sailors and soldiers killed in 
the war who were formerly included in Debretf. This melan- 





sholy total represents nearly a tenth of the death-roll of British 





officers.——The Live Stock Journal Annual for 1920 (Vinton 
2s. net) contains a number of readable articles on horses, cattlo, 
and other livestock, and some interesting photographs. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


SUE. coaeeeeeeenet 
Aldington, (R.), Images of War, 18mo..... eeees- (Allon & Unwin l 
Allen fa) The Divine Companion, cr 8vo............ » ena = oe 
Alsop (G, F.), My Chinese Days, 8vo............seee0s (Hutchinson) net 10/6 
Andrew (Emily), Happiness in the Valley, 8vo............ (Jocelyne) net 3/6 
Baird (Mona), Womanhood, cr 8vo.......... .».-(Health Promotion) net 2/¢ 
Baker (0.), The Tramp of Eternity, cr 5vo..........(Allen & Unwin} net 2/6 
Bayley (H.), Archaic England, 8vo.......... ....(Chapman & Hall) net 23/0 
Beynon (P. M.), Aleta Dey, cr 8VO.........c0ececcceeesees (Daniel) net 6/0 


Bianco (Pamela), Flora: a Book of Drawings, 4to....(Heinemann) net 25/0 
Bodley (J. E. 0.), The Romance of the Battle Line in France (Constable) net 7/6 






Boirac (E.), The Psychology of the Future, 8vo.......... (K. Paul) net 10/4 
Boulnols (H. P.), Modern Roads, 8V0..........6-ceeeeee (E. Arnold) net 16/0 
Branford (B.), A New Chapter on the Science of Government, cr 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) net 5/0 
Bryson (C. L.), Tan and Teckle, Svo................e06- (Oliphants) 5/0 
Butler (Sir G.), A Handbook to the League of Nations, 8vo (Longmans) net 5/0 
Calvert (L.), Problems of the Actor, cr 8VO..........05+- (Simpkin) net 7/0 
Catholic Soldiers, by Sixty Chaplains, cr 8vo............ (Longmans) net 5/0 
Church (R.), Hurricane, and other Poems, cr 8vo..(Selwyn & Blount) net 2/6 
Coleridge (E. H.), The Life of Thomas Coutts, Banker, 8vo..(Lane) net 42/0 
Dewar (G. A, B.), A | em snp | a are (G. Richards) net 12/6 
Fitzpatrick (E. A.), Ex in City Government, cr 8vo..(Appleton) net 106 
Foote (J. T.), Dumb-Bell of Brookfield, cr 8vo............ (Appleton) net 6/0 
Francis (A, L.) and Tatum (H,. F.), An Advanced Latin Syntax, cr 8vo 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 7/0 

French Fireside Poetry, with metric trans, and intro. by M. Betham- 
SG Ci cca cin tuneaidé ene haae hbk (Allen & Unwin) net 3/6 
Friedlaender(V. H.), A Friendship, and other Poems, cr 8vo..(Newnes) net 3/6 
Gardiner (F.), Handbook of Skin Diseases, cr 8vo...... (Livingstone) net 6/0 
Garrod (H. W.), Worms and Epitaphs, cr 8vo...... .-.-(Blackwell) net 3/6 
Garrow-Green (G.), Trout Fishing in Brooks, cr 8vo...... (Rontledge) net 3/6 
Gilbert (B.), Back to the Land, cr 8vo.................. (Blackwell) net 3/6 

Gill (J. F.) and Teago (F, J.), Examples in Electrical Engineering, cr 8vo 
(E. Arnold) net 76 
Gough (G.), The Happy Tree, and other Poems, cr 8vo....(Blackwell) net 3,6 
Gould (F. J.), The Children’s Plutarch, er 8vo.............. (Watts) net 4/6 
Green (Rev. P.), The Town Parson er 8vo.............. (Longmans) net 690 





Greville (G.), Memories of an Old Etonian, 1860-1912, 8vo (Hutchinson) net 16 
Groves (E. J, A.), A Junior French Course, 2nd Year, cr 8vo (Blackie) net 4,0 
Hallowes (K. K.). Songs of War and Patriotism, 18mo....(Longmans) net 3,6 
Hammond (J. L. and Barbara), The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 12/6 


Harrison (C.), Legal Levities and Brevities, Svo............ (Heifer) net 2/6 
Harvey (F. W.), Comrades in Captivity, 8vo....(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 10 6 
Hayden (A.), Bye-Paths in Curfo Collecting, 8vo........ (PF. Unwin) net 21,0 


Hayes (E. H.), The Concise Guide to the 1920 Lessons, Vol. IIL, cr 8vo 
(T. F. Downie) net 4/0 
Hennessy (T. H.), Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Malachi (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3.0 
History of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals (A) (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Hobbs (F. D.), How to Fly and Instruct on an “* Avro,” 8vo (Longmans) net 3 6 
Hocking (S. K.), Watchers in the Dawn, cr 8V0............ (S. Low) net 60 
Hood (J.), The Heart of a Schoolboy, er Svo............ (Longmans) net 3/6 
Hopwood (Rear-Admiral RK. A.), The New Navy, and other Poems, cr 8vo 
(Murray) net 
Hornung (E. W.) The Young Guard, er 8vo Constable) net 3/6 
Indictment of War (The), compiled from Works of World's Greatest 
Minds by H. S. Redgrove and Jeanne H. Rowbottom, Svo..(Daniel) net 10 6 
Jennings (J. G.), Addresses to Students, 1918, er 8vo...... (Blackie) net 28 
Jones (E. H.), The Road to En-dor, cr 8VO..........0. ccc ees (Lane) net 8/6 
Jones (W. T.), The Trainins of the Mind and Will (Williams & Norgate) net 2 | 
Knox (E. V.), A Little Loot, Ismo.............. (Allen & Unwin) net 3.6 
Lea (T. 8S.) and Bond (F, of the Apostolic 
Gnosis, Part [., Svo.... .(Blackwell) net 
Letters of a Widowed Physician to his Daughter (The), Ismo (Lb. 
Lewis (W.) and Ferguson (L, F.), Harold Gilman: an Appreciation, 4to 
(Chatto & Windus) net 2 
L’ Hopital (Winefrede de), Westminster Cathedral and its Architect, roy 8vo 
(Hutchinson) net 65,0 
Lowe (Major C. E. B.), Siege Battery 94 duringthe World-War(Laurie) net 
Luxmore (F. V.), The Pilot Light, cr 8V0............0-05-- (Drane) net 50 
Lysaght (B. B.), The Gael, cr 8VO........ccccscccsscceees (Maunsel) net 66 
Macnamara (R.8.), The Little Book of Dew, cr 8vo (Selwyn & Blount) net 2/6 
McVail (J. C.), Half a Century of Small Pox and Vaccination, 8vo 


B.), Materials for the Study 








(Livingstone) net 5/6 

Marquiss (Don), Prefaces, cr 8V0..........sceseeeseeenes (Appleton) net 6/6 
Martin (G.), Industrial and Manufacturing Chemistry: Pt, I., Organic, 

A . MEFPTPTUTTT ORT E CECE TET TURT CC TPCT Tee (Lockwood) net 36,0 

Maxwell (D.), The Last Crusade, roy 8V0..........66 cee eeee (Lane) net 25,0 






Mead (G. R. 8.), The Doctrine of the Subt!e Body, er &8vo..(Watkins) net 6/0 
Meyer (F. B.), Peter: Fisherman, Disciple, Apostle (Morgan & Scott) net 4/6 
Mickle (A. D.), Said My Philosopher, cr 8vo............ (G, Jervis) net 4,0 
Mitchell (R.), Shakespeare for Community Players, Svo....(Dent) net 6,0 
Mons, Anzac, and Kut, by an M.P., 8V0O...........5006. (E. Arnold) net 1 
Mummery (J. H.), The Microscopic Anatomy, 8vo (Oxford Univ, Press) net 2 
Mure (Major A. H.), With the Incomparable 29th, er 8vo. .(Chambers) net 
Murry (J. M.), The Evolution of an Intellectual. .(Cobden-Sanderson) net 
New Municipal Program (A), ed by C. R. Woodrui!, cr Svo (Appleton) net 10 6 
O’ Kelly (8.), The Golden Barque, cr 8VO...... 2... ..66065- (F. Unwin) net 3.6 
Olcott (Frances J), The Book of Elves and Faeries, cr Svo..(Harrap) net 6,0 
Paterson (A. B.), Three Elephant Power, and other Stories, cr 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 4,0 


Paths of Glory (The): Poetry, ed. by B. Lloyd, 18mo (Allen & Unwin) net 3,0 
Pickthall (M.), Sir Limpidus, cr 8VO.........00cseeeeeee (Collins) net 7/0 
Pitman (N. H.), A Chinese Wonder Book, 8vo.............. (Dent) net 7/6 


Plummer (Rev. A.), A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Philip- 
PIANS, BVO... 2. eee ee ceccncccereesersesseseseeneseces (R, Scott) net 7 
Pollock (J.), The Bolshevik Adventure cr 8vo............ (Constable) net 7/6 
Porter (John) of Kingsclere: an Autobiography, Svo..(G. Richards) net 31 

Quennell (M. and ©, H. B.), A History of Everyday Things in England, 

BE Cea necdcncscenstestadestasessenacweeseseses (Batsford) net 8/6 
Raemaekers (L.), Victory : 90 Cartoons in Colour, &c, (Yine Art Society) net 210,0 
Rawiley (R. 0.), Economics of the Silk Industry, 8vo......(P.S. King) net 1 
Richardson (D. M.), Interim, cr 8VO..........-.00005- (Duckworth) net 
Robertson (J.), Dictionary for Computing International Commercial 

Quotations, Vol. Il., roy 8VO........0+000s (Oxford Univ, Press) net 84/0 
Robertson (W. G.), The Slippers of Cinderella, and Two Other Plays, 

cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 
Roe (W. J.), The House of Light, and other Poems, cr 8vo....(K. Paul) net 
Ross (Evelyn), The Fairies fn My Garden, roy 8vo..(Marshall Bros.) net 2/6 
Ross ty 8.), Handbook of Anaesthetics, cr 8V0........ Livingstone) net 7/6 
Rumania (Queen of), Peeping Pansy, 4to...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15/0 
Sackville (Lady Margaret), Selected Poems, cr 8vo...... (Constable) net 
Sayle (a) Villa @ Libraries, cr 8VO.............: (G. Richards) net 
Scott (J. B.), Judicial Settlement between States of the American Union, 

TOY BVO. cc cocccccgcccegecsccsccccoscccess ..(Oxford Univ Press) net 
Seth-Smith (i. K.), Don Raimon, cr 8vo.. 2.20.2... - 006. (8.P.0.K.) net 
Sharp (Evelyn), Somewhere in Christendom, cr 8vo....(Allen & Unwin) net 
Slater (PF. 0. Settlers and Sunbirds, 18mo.......... ....(Blackwood) net 
Stacy (W. F.), Practical Exercises on the Weather and Climate of the 

British Isles and North-West Europe, cr 8vo..(Camb, Univ, Press) net 
Stone (G.), The British Coal Industry, cr 8vo......++.+++.-(Vent) net 
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Streeter (E.), Same on Bill, ch Mable ? cr 8vo. .(Jarrold) net 2/6 














Stuart- Young (J. M.), Candles in Sunshine: Se le: ted Poe ms (Stockwell) net 10/6 
Summers (A iS Ashes stos, andthe Asbestos Industry, cr 8vo ..(Pitman) net 2/6 
Thornton (Mary T ), Delphine Decides, cr 8VO........ce0. (S. Low) net 6/0 
Tink'er (C, K.) and Mast os eee, Applied Chemistry, 8vo (Lockwood) net 12/6 
Turner (A.), In Faery Lands Forlorn, 18mo ...........+ (Skeflington) net 2/6 
Ulianov (V. J.), The State and Revolution, cer 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net 3/0 
Vaughan (J.), Winchester Cathedral, 8vo.... ..(Scelwyn & Blount) net 10/6 
Villars (Meg.). The Broken Laugh, cr 8vo..........+++- (G. Richards) net 7/0 
Waddell (J.), The Life Here and the Life Hereafter, cr 8vo..(J. Clarke) net 6/0 
Wa'pole (G. H. S8.), Visions and Judgments, cr 8vo........+ (R. Scott) net 3/6 
Wanamaker (R M.), The Voice of Lincoln, 8vo..(Allen & Unwin) net 12/6 
Watson (R.), The Girl of O. K. Valley, cr 8vo..........+.+: (Cassell) net 7/0 
Watt (H. J.) » Foundations of Music, 8vo....(Camb, Univ, Press) net 18/0 
Wildridge (O.), The Luck Penny, cr 8vo...........6+. (Chambers) net 3/6 
Wohigemuth (A. W.), Pieasure-Unpleastire .....- (Camb, Univ. Press) net 14/0 
Wolseley (Viscountess), Gardens: their Form and Design (b, Arnold) net 21/0 
Vood (W. Q.), A Text-Book of Surgery, cr 8vo........ (Galloway) net 15/0 
Wordsworth: an Anthology, selected and arranged by 'T. J. Cobden- 
eee Es ase adh ev ieeheakwawe dame (R Cobden-Sanderson) net 8/6 | 
Younghusband (Major-Gen, Sir G.) and Davenport (C.), The Crown 
Sarees OE TA, GO 8b 556i wear cwsewenesersrveses (Cassell) net 63/0 


LIBERTY’S 
WINTER 
SALE 
BEGINS ON MONDAY NEXT 


No Catal LIBERTY & CO,, LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


ROBINSON & 
JANUARY 


gues. 


CLEAVER’S 
SALE 


of Linen Table Cloths, 
Sheets and Pillow Linens, 
Handkerch‘efs, Collars, &c. 


Sale List 40P sent post free. 


ROBINSON G& CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


TO-DAY and unti! 24th inst. 
HAMPTONS’ JANUARY SALE 
secures to every purchaser valuzs in Furniture, Carpets, 
Fabrics, Curtains, Linen, China, Wall-papers, Ironmongery, etc., 

which are never equalled elsewhere. 
ons’ Illustrated Sale Cataloguc, sent free. 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


See Hampt 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umi:tep. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





£23,218,162. 


TOTAL FUNDS 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, Lt? 


Builders & Decorators, 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, 


DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC., ETS 


PREPARED TO 
PLAIN AND 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


ts it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


FOR SALE. 


{UNE CORRUGATED IRON BUILDING, 30 ft. by 20 ft. 
by 15 ft. with small room annexed, for SALE and REMOVAL, Floor: - 


for classroom, workshop, or 
Stra nd, London, W TG 4 


matchboarded, and lined. Non-sectional. Suitable 
studio.—Box 963, i dl 1 Wellington Street, 


PARTNERSHI HIPs, &c. 


NO PREPARATORY SCHOOL MASTERS. Principal 
of an old-established Preparatory School on the 8.E. Coast, with first-rate 
premises and grounds, and accommodation for 46 boarders, seeks a PARTNER 















able to bring boarders. ‘There are at present 22 boys at fees of over £100 per 
nnaum, and the promise of 30 boys during the next 4 or 5 years. The present 
jow numbers due to removal of school and absence of Principal during the war. 
iixecllent prospects for suitable man. £1,000 required for half-share.—Yor 
further particulars apply ‘T.115", c/o TRUMAN & KNIGHTLLY, LTD., 
School Tiausfer Agents, 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W, 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
r.\O0 EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 


to men who have served their country well, and now stand in need of 
immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have HUNDREDS of men of many trades 
and professions on our books; some partially disabled, most of them whole and 
in good health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies.— 
CHURCH ARMY EX-SERVICE MEN’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: Paddington 3440. Tele- 














grams : “ Battleaxe, Edge, London.”’) 

PuE COMMITTEE of E DGE “HIL L = R AINING COLL EG :E 
will proceed to elect a PRINCIPAL in the Spring Term, 1920, The 
selected candidate will be expected to enter on her duties September 1st, 1920. 
Applications from candidates for this office should be addressed, not later 
| than February 14th, 1920, to F, STANLEY MORRIS, Secretary, Edge Hill 
Training College, 41 North John Street, Liverpool, from whom information as 

| to the duties and emoluments of the Principal may be obtained. 
“eid OF OXFORD E DU CATION COMMITTEE. 

EVENING PL AY CENTRES, 

Wanted, a SUPERINTENDE NT (a Woman) to be responsible for the super- 
vision and organization of two Play Centres. Salary £80 per annum. Each 
Centre is open four evenings in the week from 5 0t 7.30 p.m. The appointinent 
is not considered to be a full-time one 

Qualification,—Training at one of the recog nized Colleges for Physical Training 
or the Froebel Certificate, or successful experience 

(a) At a large Secondary or Elementary School; 
or (6) at a Play Centre; 
or (¢) in social work specially connected with children, 
Also FOUR ASSISTANTS. Salary £40 each per annum. 
Applications, with copy testimonials,to the SECRETARY, Education Office 





| 





Town Hali, Oxtord, not later than January 8th, 1920, 

i ONDON COUNTY COD NC ih. 
fhe Council invites applic ations for the appointment of FIVE INSPECTORS 

of district rank in the EDUCATION OFFICER'S DEPARTMENT, Bott 

men and women are ecl’gible, rhe salary will be £600 a year, rising by annual 

increments of og to £800 year, his salary is based on existing economic 





conditions. The persons appointed will be required to give their whole time 
to the duties of thei ir office, 

The persons appoiuted must be qualified to conduct or assist in conducting 
general inspections of all types of schools and institutions. Ability to Inspect 
and advise on instruction in one special branch of knowledge will be considered, 
Other duties may be entrusted to them. 

In the case of male candidates preference will be given to persons who have 
served, or attempted to serve, with His Majesty’s Forces. 


Applications must be on forms to be obtained from the EDUCATION 
OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C. 2, to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m, on Saturday, 
17th January, 1920, 


+ must be endorsed G.P./87,and a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. Candidates who desire the receipt 
of their applications to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped, addressed 
postcard, Canvassing disqualifies, JAMES BIRD, 

London County Council. 


COUNCIL. 


All communications on the subjec 








Clerk of the 
INDON Cceu RT z 


The Council invites applications “for the appointment of an INSPECTOR 
of district rank of special schools (including industrial and reformatory schools) 
in the EDUCATION OFFICER'S DEPAKTMENT. Both men and women are 
eligible. The salary will be £600, rising by £25 to £800 a year. This salary is 
based on existing economic conditions. The person appointed will be required 
to give his whole time to the duties of his office, and must be qualified to conduct 
or agsist in conducting gencral inspections of all types of special, industrial and 
reformatory schools, Other duties may be entrusted to him. In the case of 
male candidates, preference will be given to persons who have served, or attempted 
to serve. with His Majesty's Forces, 

Applications must be on forms to EDUCATION 





be obtained from the 


OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment 
W.C. 2, to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
17th January, 1920. 

All communications must be endorsed G.P./87, and a stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope must be e:closed Candidates who desire the receipt of thei 


i stamped, addressed postcard, 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 


applications to be acknowledged should enclose 


Canvassing disqualifies, 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
4 
The Council invites applications ‘for the appointment of TWO TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANTS, to act under “thi supervision of the head of the Technology 
Branch, in the Education _— rs Department. (The work of the Technology 
Branch embraces Technical and Commercial Institutes, Schools of Art, and 
Continuation Schools, Day and Evening.) The salary will be £600 a year, rising 
by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £800 a year. This salary is based 
on existing economic conditions. The persons appointed will be required tu 
give their whole time to the duties of their office. 





Applications must be made on the official form, to be obtained from the KDUCA- 
TION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Otlices, Victoria EMmbank- 
ment, W.C, 2,to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Saturday, 

Slst January, 1920, Preference will be given to those persons who have served 
or attempted to serve with H.M. Forces 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed ‘ ‘G.P. 87,” and astamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed, Candidates who desire the receipt 
of their applications to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped, addressed 


postcard, Cany assing disqualifies, JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
NIVERST es OF STOR eB E. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 
CHAIR OF INTERN ATIONAL LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE, 

Applications are invited from candidates qualified for the above position, 
Salary (fixed) £900 pet gpa and £150 allowed for travelling expenses to 
Sydney, Pension of £400 per annum under certain conditions after twenty 
vears’ service, Duties commence June Ist, 1920, 

Partic ge may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications, 
stating age and qual ifications, accompanied by references and six copies each 
of not more than three testimonials, should be ut not later than Wednesday, 
January 14th, 1920. 

AGENT-GENER AL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 

Australia House, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 

December 23rd, 1919 


SEMEN, CLERKS. AND DRAPERS’ SCHOOL, 
PURLEY, SURREY. 


7AREHOt 


Wanted, January, TWO RESIDENT MASTERS for 
1. Drawing and Woodwork, 2, English and French, 

Salary according to Surrey scale, 

Apply HEAD- MAS1 ER. 
eee PARY (Lady), good shorthand- ty ist, experienced 
= in private secretarial and literary work, has two or three days a week 
free. Accustomed to authors’ work, Good references,—Lox 964, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.0, 2 
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FLUPPE RSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

TEMPORARY PART-TIME MISTRESS, 
permanent full-time later. Graduate or equivalont. English. History. Junior 
work, possibly sume Senior. [f good games offered, full-time post. Salary 
rcale £165-£300. For part-time two-thirds of the above amount will be 
paid, Increments £10 per annum, Full = ance for years of service.—Applica- 
tions should be sent as early aa possibly to O. BA’ MFORTH, Secretary of 
Education, fron whom application forms may be obtained upon the receipt 
of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 


U Niversiry OF MANCHESTER. 


ASSISTANT LEC TU RE R IN PHYSICS. 

The Council aro about to appoint an Assistant Lecturer in Phy 
at a salary of £250 per annum.—Further details may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, to whom applications should be sent on or before Sth January, 
920, 


Required, January, possibly 


sics, 


ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITT E g. 

WHALLEY RANGE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress : Miss FLORENCE A. FLELD, M.A, (Dublin), Girton College, 
Cambridge. 





The Committee invite applle. ations for “the post of KINDERGARTEN MIs- 
TKESS, with special qui ifications in Handwork, Sak: ary according to Seale. 

Full partic ulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment, and forms ot 
application, may be hs > from the undersigned, Forms of applic ation must be 


returaed by Monday, January Lzth, 1920, Canva roi, directly or indirectly, 
will disqualify a candidate, URLEY IHLEY, 
Education Offices, Director of Education, 
Deansgate, Manchester, 
December, 1919, 
OF BIRMLNGHAM. 


U tversivy 


FACUL TY OF SCTENCEK, 
PROFESSORSHIP OF BREWING, 

The Counctl of the University invites applications for the 
of Brewing, founded in memory of the late Professor Adrian J, 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year, 

Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, references, or other 
credentials, amd should be received by the undersigned on or before the 17th 
January, 1920. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Ht. 


Adrian Brown Chair 
Brown, F.RLS, 


MORLEY, 
_Seere ‘tary. 


GEO, 


UXtversizy OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF ED! CATION, 





ALADSHIP OF THE WOMEN'S PRIMARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 
The Couneil invites applications for the above Headship, which will be vacant 
by the appointment of Miss M.S, Lilley, M.A., as Principal of Lingley Training 
College. Stipend £450 per annum, rising by two annual increments of £25 each 
to £500 per annum ; dutie: s to comme nee, if vo ssible, at the beginning of April next. 
Applications ead testimonia!s (three cor ies) should be sent to the undersigned 
not later than We tInesday, January 21st, 1920, 


Further particulars may be obtafued ion 






GEO, H. MORLEY, 


Secretary, 
U*xtve RSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


DEPARTME Nt tr OF ZOOLOGY 

IN ZOOLOGY, 

1 £300 per annum, Applications 
rience (three copies), should be received 

undersigned, No special form of application 


ASSISTANT LEC re om R 
An Assistant Lecturer is required, Stipen 
w th festimontals and statement of ex] 
tut later than January 7th by the 
is required, 
it is hoped that the Candidate elected will he able to enter upon the 
the post early next term, Further particulars may be obtained trom 






duties of 


GEO, H, MORLEY, 
Secretary. 
|B agg be-all COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM.— Wanted, 
ASSISTANT in’ the DEPARTMENT of ECONOMICS and COM- 
MEKCE, Candidates should have cither graduated at a University and had 


business experience, or should hold a Degree in Commerce, The duties will 
include some Leeturing, but will consist mainly in assisting in ‘Tutoring demo- 
bilised men, and in invesiigation work, Salary £250 per annum,—<Application 
forms, which must be returned not later than January Sth, 1920, may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, 


RAREILLY COLLEGE, UNITED. PROVINCES » INDIA, 


Wanted as PRINCIPAL appointme ut to date from July Ist, 1920--an 
M.A, of a University in the United Kingdom, to teach English and Economies 
to students reading for the BLA, degree ef the Allahabad University, Salary 
Rupees 700/- per month, rising by annual increments of Ks, 100/- to Rs. 1,000 * 
There is a Provident Fund to which the college and staff contribute equally 
5° of the current monthly salary, The Principal is provided with an unfur- 
hished bungalow.,—Applications, giving full particulars of qualifications and 
teaching experience, with copies of testimonials, should reach THE PRESIDENT, 


College Manazing Committec, Bareilly, by February 28th, 1920, Enquiries 
may be made from F, PF, SLADEN, Esy., LC.S., eo H. 8, King & Co., Pall Mall, 
London. JANKL PRASAD, M.A 
a Secretary, 
Jarcilly College Board of Control, 
(P.S.M., 12-11-1919, 
HLAD-MASTERSHIP VACANT, 
YORK ;RAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Chabman: TIE LORD BISHOP OF CORK, CLOYNE AND ROss, 


Salary £400 
Cork (free 
Boarders, 

Candidates (preferably over 30 4 


per annum, 
ol rent and tares), 


with the Re idone cand Promises at Sidney Place, 
and whatever profit may be derived trom the 


‘ars and under 40 years) must be Members 
of the Church ot br shamed or Ens sland, and Graduates in Arts or Science of oue ol 
the Universities of Ireland, Rngland, or Seotland, 

Forms ot application, to be returne: don or before the 15th 1. uary, 1919, to be 
had trom Kev. R. TT. ~ ARN, LL.D, 


Hon, Sec. to the Governors, 
Edmonton, 5, Patrick's Hill, Cork, 
ASTE RS. W ANTE D.- (1) Senior Physics, Public School. 


M £300, (2) Middle 


ditto, £250 non-r (4) 
NUMEROUS SENLOK 
CLATION (Tut 


Forms, Athletes ditto, 
Piano, &e. Prep. 
and JUNIOR Posts. 
tial Dept), B.C. NELLDES, 


£200 res () Middle Form 
Salaries L150-£200 res, 
-FUTURE CAREER ASSO- 
53 Victoria strect, 5,W, 1 


Schools, 


school buildings, with good pliying grounds.-- 








* 


oe. Gentlewoman, 3$ years’ experience boys’ pre- 


paratory, disengaged.—Apply “ M.,” 


Limited, 19 North John Street. Liverpool, 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating ‘to openings for U niversity 


Central Stationery Company, 








women fromm Miss H. M. CH APPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods. Maths.), Secretary. 
2oO YA tL Cc ADEM Y. 
THE NATION'S WAR PAINTINGS. 
IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM EXHIBITION, 
Weekdays, 10 to 6. 1s. 3d. Tea Room. 
TEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


sane ARY Iist—39th. 
iAL . EAST (near National Gallery), 
10- 30 


61st EXHIBITION, 
R.W.S. GALLERIES, 54 nate. 


LECTU RES, “&e. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
27 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 

ere trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics. Tho Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Med!c 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology «nd Hy; a 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennia, Netball, &c.—For pros pectus apply Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron : HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEX ANDRA, 














Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A, 
The Lent Term begins on Thursday, January 15th. 
The College provides for Courses of Lectures for orga Students, a3 well 


EDUCATION for younger Studer Special Courses of 
n arranged for Students whose noi 3m iy have been inter. 
Trainiag is also given in “ecretarial work, 

For particulars of the Colleze., a3 well as of the School preparatory to the 
College, apply to the Warden, Miss C. KE. LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, 
ww. %, from whom information may also be obtained as to the College Boa ding. 


H ous . in whic h Students may reside. 
Wren lL. HDUCATIONAL INSTITU TH, COLEL GAR: 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
kit. Hen. Sir Wiliam Mather, LL. D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. 0. 0, 
Mortefiore, M.A.; Sec. : Mr. Arth urd, Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ing Scholarships @ and Loan Fund apply to the Pr rineipal, Miss E. LAW RE NCE. 


Qe DOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBU RY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glai- 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening Full theorcticw 
lietany by 3 ‘Sc. Notable Successes in E xaminations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit- preserving. —For illustrated prespectus anply P PRINC IP ALS. 


{ARDENING for WOMEN at ILE DEN COLLEGE 

Vs (removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property), Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive trainiag, Entries any date. Two 
vacancies for next term, which begins 19th January, 1920.—Prospectus of 
RIDLEY PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
MINHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 9 


years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health 
Klder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, New Domestie 
Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and field for tlockey and Cricket 


as a GENERAL 
Lectures have bee 
rupted by the War. 








houses, 
instruction. 









Prep. for Exams, Priacipal, Miss L, C, DODD, 
VALDES GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALBF (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 
Catan situation on the North-West coast, where tho climate ie sunn , des, 


and bracing, Separate houses for Senior ani Junior porte 

The aira of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that ali the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall ten! 
to the building up of character and the formation of goo! habits, 

Puptis are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, ant Cariialo, 


AINES HILL SCHOOL, TAUNTON. 
trainel specialists, 








—Threa houses on 
Church teaching. Staff 
Feces 86 to 


high ground in open country onside borough. 
Domestic economy house ~ students over 17. 





96 guinea. —Prine ‘pal, Miss PR IMI dst Ee M.A 
rE, HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistrees : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Tlonours Schoo! of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs ani sea, 
BURY PARK, 


GOUDHURS?, 


B alles G # URS KENT, 


A NEW BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. 


Head-Mistress) Miss D. F. HU NTER, B.Se., Loud, 


Beard and Tuition, 60 ‘Guineas a Term, 





Sedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home, 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff, 

The Chureh Educ — Corporation, which established sandecotes and ( plands 
Schools nearly 20 y° ago, has founded Le lgebury, with the roe eed view of 
training the pupils under ileal Condiiions for their future responsibilitic 

A few vacancies are avi tilable for next term, 


sauANDS . 


ERSEY LADLE’ COLLEGE, CHANNE cL 
9 Thorough modern ednueation at a moder: ite cost for girls up to the age of 19 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 


For prospectus apply Head- Mi tress, 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal: Miss ¢ oO NDER, 
M.A., Dublin, ‘Thorough education on mod 
‘Xaminations wid for the unive . 
bay. Good garden, Net Ball, 


WELLS. — Broad, tt 
Games, gardening, domestic 
Principals: MissROGERS, Oxf. 


L 


Classical Tripos, Cambridge 
Pupils prepared for adv: anced ¢ 
He autiful si tus ation ove tlooking zihe 


PIYHORNBANK, MALYERN 

_ edueation on modern lines for girls. 
Sunny, airy house with beautiful grounds, 
of Gr ography, London | niv, 


1 1R EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recom: mend 
h “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home Se 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Eatire charzo 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse.  jetached house 4 mina 


rn lines, 





s¢ aad 


; Miss MAL DSMITH, Hist. Tripos, C amb,, M. A. Dub, 





irom sea.—For illus. Prospectus, apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 
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WDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
1 FOUNDED 1850. 


I (Miss BRENDA BSSTNGAES, M.A., London, 
Principals {Miss VIOLET M. FIELI 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC gue Metiliod), 
LANGUAGES, and ART 
LECTURES BY WEL i KNOWN “PROFE SSORS. 


| WINIFRE D's C ‘LIF TON, ‘, BRISTOL. — Church of 
e England School for ‘Girls, Th ns woe | good modern education Special 
facilities for music, art, &c, Moderate fees, Ideal situation on the Downs, Easy 


railway facilities. 


ces £GHYtkie, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
_ Private Residential Se hool for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
HARROW. 


MARGARET’ 
late Scholar - 


Tre vining G Mes 








SCHOOL, 


ROBINSON, 
Ma ria Gre y 


Re 5 
Prospectus on . a ation to Miss 
Newnham Colleze (Hist rric al Tripos) 


ALICE J, 
and of the 


FOREIGN. 


4 DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-clas3 Boarding S choo] 
Ys for Lider Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE, Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
house, Tenuis court. Escort from London. —For illus, Pros. apply to Principal, 


—EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER 
French language, literature and history, Music, art, domestic 

subjects, fe neing, sightseeing, opera, &c, Comfortable flat, a throughout 

by central heat, Partic ai 3 from Miss COC HRAN, AN, Heathcot, nes Aberdeen. 








ARIS.—TWO F RE NCH L ADIES | reccive in thei ir villa 
ENGLISHL G 12 LS of good family wishing to complete their French 
education, Home lif Very Professors foe Art, Highest 


highly appointed 
ret quired. —Write ‘ C. 
, Strand, London, WC. 


references given - ul fox 962, The Spectator, 


1W Hlington Stre 





MOE NOZ, La Conversion, near Lousanne, 


AST OR et ‘inn, 


Vaud, Switzerland, would receive a few BOYS of over 16, requiring 
TEMPORARY REST, work in the open air, with intellectual and religious 
Reference, Miss G. WARD, Iver, Bucks, 


surroundings. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 


WW Special Eniry. No Nomination required.-—Full particulars with copies 
of cxamination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, Loudon, W. 1. 


NAvtica L COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 


{ months and under 14 and 4 montha, Nomina- 
Dartmouth, Early applications should be made. 


CADETS FOR THE 
Age of Entry, over 15 and 
tions to Royal Naval College, 


Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, EC. 3, 
K ETTES COLLEGE. 
LECTION OF FO! NDATIONERS 
The Governors will in Mare next SELECT CANDIDATES for EXAMINA- 


TLONS for the FOUNDATION in JULY and ADMISSION to the COLLEGE 
in SEPTEMBER, The number of vacancies will probably be about Eight. 
The Boys elected will receive board and education free of charge, Candidates 
must be children of parents who are from innocent misfortune during their own 
lives unable to give suitable education to their children, or have died without 
leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over eleven and under 
fourteen years of age complete upon 15th July next. 

Applic ations to be made before 15th February to Mr, 
48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, 
of Application, &e, 

Edinburgh, Ist 1920. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
tea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head- Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


Res: ALL SCHOOL. TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £90 a year downwards, will bo 


awarded by EXAMINATION beginning March 2nd, 10920. Boys examined at 
Rossall and in London,—Apply, THE BURS. AR, Rossall, Ficetwood, 


St EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
kK Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 

Twenty acres of playing fields, Sepa — Junior School, 

Preparation for Universities, / 
For prospectus write to Rev, W. F. BU RNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 


SCHOOL..-EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS,  £70- 


E ¥~*3 ED 
£30, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition in 
March, —Particulars from the BURSAR, Felsted School, Essex, 


JOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Founded 1514 a.p. 
Fully equipped and situated in bracing country, ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS annually in June, Junior House for boys under 12 years.— 
For Prospectus apply Head-Master, P. C. SANDS, M.A,, late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 


YRAWFORD, GODALMING.—Small 

J BOYS from 6 to 15 years of age. High, sandy soil, 
Navy and Public Schools, Individual attention,—Prospectus 
Head-Master, Mr. C. Eb. W. SLADE, 


PRIVATE TUITION, 
OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes 
oi Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A, 
WOOLWICH 10 (including 1st place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 34. 
Apply Stir! ing Hous se, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


2nd Fd. 4s. net, 


books,or 


R. O. PITMAN, W.S,, 
who will supply forms 


January, 


Some 








Home SCHOOL for 
Preparation for 
on application to 


&c. 


gained by Pupils 


SPEAKING 1 IN PUBLIC (without MS.), 
by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.).—For list of 
Y RIV ATE LESSONS 

Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, 

SEYMOUR, 446 Strand, London, 


ERMS FOR 
* roduction, 
CHAS, 


in Elocution, Voice Recvitiag, 


Address Mr, 





wi TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 

‘ Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired, 
—Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents and 
Pupils to Mr. A. oO. 8c HNE LLE, | 119 Bed iford Court Mansions, London, Ww Ma. 2, 
Q , aA M M s&E R I N G° 
h The Specialist visiting Christ's Hospital and other Public Schools can 
take a few Private Cases. Lessons by post if desired, Highest credentials, 
—Mr. HE wrononacstnd BIALL, 209 Oxford Street, Londoa, Ww. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
£CHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIO 

Se age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of oe ‘should be given, 

& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 148 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
mA TF 5053 Central. 


({HoicE Ol SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

36 Sackville Street, Pice adilly, W. 1. Tel. Regent 4926. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 

NO CHARGE FOR RE GISTRATION, 





TICES. 








Q\CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
ie respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Ho mia 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of thei 
ee. tot (age of pupils, locality preferred, rang) 
mip of fees, &c.) to 
epwsaes. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Itd., 
Scholastic Agents, who are largely responsible for thio 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus abl 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—-158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TNNHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gierrard 1265).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journa'- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


ONALD MASSE Y, Lite rary Agent. No reading fee 
charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,009 words. Whiere critici ism is required a small fee is charget, 
Authors’ MSS, typed.- or ALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors 
Comny ms, London, L a 


rIVYPEW RITING.—Miss | RU TH M. SPEAKM: AN, Twelve 
juckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2 (Ground Floor), Near Charing Cross 

Station. Within a few minutes’ walk of War Offic », Admiralty, aad other 

Government Offices, Law Courts and Westmiuster, T.N. Gerrard 6179. 


) pneieniieeniniee TRANSLATING, SECRETARIAL 
BUREAU, 
TITERARY AGENTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FK.ESEARCH MSS, Prepared for Press. 
Typing Theses and Tecnnical Work a specialty, 
Ail work supervised by persons of University and Professional standing. 
Wiitc for our booklet, 
THE LONDON SECRETARIAT, 
2 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
"Phone: Regent 1639, 





AND 


W.C. 2. 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


R OYAL 
. SURREY, 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDUR MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFT 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
KECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 
For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secrotary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
f Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro, Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Masscur: Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.), 
Telep.: BA. 
TOURS. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Lodies.— 
February 17th.—Italy, Rome, Naples, Florence, Milan, &c. 30 daya, 
75> guineas. March 25th.—Algeria, ‘Tunisia, “ Garden of Allah.” 32 days, 
OR guineas, Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E, 19 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


tablets in Bronze and Brass 


V AR MEMORIAL 
i; WF. 


SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Eflinguam 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
Studivs and Works : —FROME, Somerset, 
ry\O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPT TALIS’ rs. nina, 


BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON. 
ON-THAMES, Free advice give n on Investments, Stato amount avallable 
and a selected list of Sec urities will be forw: urded. Le 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on / ASSURANCE and ANNOI. 
TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assur- 
ance and Annuities,” post free from “ ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chambers, 


Ficet Street, LC, 4. 
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QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
URCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 2. 
IFE INSURANCE and ANNUITIES.—To make assurance 


doubly sure, buy in the best market, thereby saving hundreds of pounds, 
y consulting 8. § CROSSE, FINANCIAL and INSURANCE EXPERT, and 
BROKER, 26 Glengarry Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 22. No fees 


RUE INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
r 








about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 
20 years,—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of pumerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
yuntry, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
nvalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOKEY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas Incorporated, Artistic and Original work 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tootl pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or aa) Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


Oo» ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, value 
perreturn or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES _ exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8, 

Supplied by order to the Royal Honsehold. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d., 
2s. éd., 68., post free.—-HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield. 


= --——_— = ———— — === —=——! 


APPEALS. 


Sj0umEry FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES, 























LADIES IN 





FI NANCE COM MITTEE, 


A MOST URGENT APPEAL, 

Dear Friends,—For the last time in 1919 I appeal to you on behalf of the 
General Fund of my Society. 

Will you kindly help me to close the year free of debt ? 

£500 will do this. Surely there are more than 500 readers of this widely-read 
perer who could give each £1, and many, many others who could give 10s., 
s., or 2s, 6c 

I am most an. ious to begin 1920 with a balance of a few pounds on the right 
side. I feel surg I shall not appeal in vain, and many cheques will come in to 
relieve my mind as to the future. 

I take this opportunity of offering my sincere thanks to all my kind friends 
for their unfalling liberality during 1919, and for my preceding years, 
22-12-1919, EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hon, Sec., Lancaster House, Malvern, 


WILL YOU 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are sstill 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 


AFTER-WAR AID 


is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED IS GREAT. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D.. 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1; 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Eaq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 














FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE 
to LONDON and OTHER CHARITIES. 


(55th Year of Issue. Price 1s. 6d. net.) 


This Guide should be consulted by subscribers and Donors 
for information as to the Foundation and work of Hospitals and 
Institutions. It states clearly the objects, cases dealt with, 


annual income, &c., from latest returns, with Editorial Guide. 


CHURCHMAN PUBLISHING Co., Ltd, 33 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 








UGGESTION, Faith Healing, and Spiritualism.—The 
widespread interest in these subjects has led the publishers of Dr CO. RB. 
RUTLAND’S work, “ FAITH, MEDICINE, AND THE MIND” (with a special 
Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S.), to issue a cheap 1s. edition 
book offers a simple rational explanation of these phenomena.—TH E LONDON 
PUBLICITY CO., LTD., 110 Great Portland Street, London, W, 1, : 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Jon WHELDON 4 OO. have the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, Kc., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 

LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—ULotanical, Zoologicai, Ornithological, Entomo- 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post free, 

38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.GC, 2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 

a a 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excelience of Quality and Design, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Corte, 228-241 Tottenham CourtRd.,W.1 








| The SUPER Pipe Tobacco 








Soft and Smooth 
to the Palate 
Fine Natural Flavour 


Vi for 2 Oz. 


R & J.HILL LTD. 





The Spinet House. LONDON 











HMM 0 
i oT ye 
SWAN EC PER 
—all that a 
pen should be 


In a “Swan” you have 
a pen that will give no 
trouble whatever. You 
have, too, a pen which 
for smoothness of nib, 
ink capacity and strength 
of the various parts is 
beyond comparison with 
any other. As for endu- 


rance—20 to 25 years’ 
service is @ common 
record. 

Of Stationers and Jewellers. 


At pre-war prices from 10s. 6d. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue, post free. 
MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., 


79 & 80 High Holborn, London, 
W.C. 1. 
And at Manchester, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, 


Sydney, and Toroato. 
Associate House, New York and Chicago. 


IU TLLLLL LESLIE LL 
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HALF A MILLION PELMANISTS. 





3,000 Enrolments in a Few Days. 





FOLLOWING UP THE  PRINCE’S' APPEAL. 


JN his great speech at the Mansion House the Prince |to the powerful business magnate or the brilliant 


of Wales made an eloquent appeal to the nation 
to strive whole-heartedly towards the goal of “happier 
conditions of life ” so that every one born in this country 
“may have a fair sporting chance.” 

Judging by the latest available statistics, over 
500,000 men and women are already following up 
this appeal, and are not only striving towards this 
goal, but are managing to “get there” and to get 
there with great rapidity. 

These statistics show that men and women—in every 
profession, trade, and occupation—who train their 
minds on efficient lines have far more than “a fair 
sporting chance ’’—they have a practical certainty. 

This is borne out by the fact that less than one in a 
hundred of those who train their minds by means of 
Pelmanism fail to report benefits received from this 
truly wonderful course of mental training. 

As for the other 99 per cent.—over 99 per cent., in 
fact—the benefits they have gained as the result of a 
few weeks’ training in Pelmanism is simply amazing. 

The evidence is overwhelming. It astonishes all 
who have had the opportunity of going through the 
enormous mass of unsolicited testimony—from men and 
women of every type and position—filed in the records 
of the Pelman Institute. 

The investigations made by Truth—which has 
published four full and detailed reports on the work 
of the Pelman Institute—the testimony of men like 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Sir H. Rider Haggard, Sir 
Henry Lucy, Sir Harry Johnston, Sir John Foster 
Fraser, Sir William Robertson Nicoll, Spencer Leigh 
Hughes, M.P., Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
E. F. Benson, the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson (formerly 


Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade), Max 


Pemberton, E. V. Lucas, and others all corroborate 
these facts, as readers can see for themselves by writing 
to-day for the information which is gladly sent free of 
cost to every one who applies (by letter, postcard, or 
personal visit) to the address printed below. 


Personal Experiences in Every Known 
Occupation. 

Even more convincing is the testimony of those who 
have taken the Pelman Course, and by this means have 
doubled and trebled their efficiency, progressed rapidly 
in business and professional life, improved their status, 
and last, but not least, in many cases increased their 
incomes or profits by a hundred, two hundred, three 
hundred, four hundred, and even five hundred per cent. 

Equally remarkable is the diversity of the occupations 
of those who are now convinced and _ enthusiastic 
Pelmanists. Pelmanism does not appeal merely to one 
class, but to every class. Practically every known 
occupation is represented on the rolls of Pelman students, 
Looking through a list of recent enrolments, one notes 


the names of well-known men and women in Public life, | 
of leading business men in every town in Britain, of 


Directors of world-famous firms, of professional men of 
established reputation, of Generals and Admirals, and 
officers of every rank. 
are the names of thousands of men and women who have 
not yet become celebrated, members of the rank and 
file of Britain’s great Business Army, clerks and artizans, 


political leader. 


Work Amongst the Business Rank and File. 

Indeed, perhaps the most beneficial work now being 
undertaken by Pelmanism is that which it is accomplish- 
ing amongst the rank and file. For if Britain is to be 
great in the future, and if these islands are to be the 
homes of happy and contented families, it is not enough 
that a few leaders shall display great sagacity, great 
imagination, and great qualities of heart, brain, and 
character ; it is essential that a higher standard of all- 
round efficiency shall be attained by the great mass of 
the population. 

And so we turn aside from the documents in which 
men say how they have rapidly made sums such as 
£1,000 after a short course of Pelmanism—and several 
of these cases could be quoted if necessary—and from 
the letters in which leading business men state how 
they have extended their business and multiplied their 
profits as the result of the application of Pelman 
principles, in order to read with especial interest the 





And, together with these there 


signed statements of men and women in humbler walks 
of life who have simultaneously increased their efficiency, 
their pay, and their happiness as the result of following 
the principles and practising the exercises described in 
those “ Little Grey Books ” which so many have found 
; the most valuable, the most instructive, and the most 
inspiring literary work they have ever read, and which 
numbers of Pelmanists carry with them wherever they 
go—even in Aeroplanes and Submarines—and would 
not be parted from for any sum of money. 

From this point of view these are typical cases of 
special interest :— 

The Switchboard Attendant who reports a 40 per cent 

increase in pay and “‘ a deeper insight and concentration 

The Schoolmaster who ports a rise of 50 per cent. on hi 
previous salary and “‘ a tremendous gain in self-confidence. 

The Importer’s Assistant who says that Pelmanism has put 
such “ ginger’? into him that he has * qualified for an 
excellent appointment abroad ” 

The Engineer who reports an increase of wages, and more 
responsible work, 

The Foreman who, formerly afflicted with a ‘ wait and see’ 
disposition, now through Pelmanism has acquired tho 
‘think and foresee ” habit, and secured a 25 per cent. rise. 

The Branch Manager who, having been demobilised, receives 
‘* three rises in five weeks ’’ as a result of Pelmanism. 

The Farmer who says that Pelmanism has put him “ on the 
high road to success,”’ and that he intends “ to work on 
Pelman methods’ as long as he lives. 

The Clerk who writes to say “since taking up the Courso 
{ have more than trebled my income, due solely to your 
teaching.” 

And similar instances could be multiplied a thousand. 
fold. 

Small wonder that Pelmanism is sweeping the 

country. Small wonder that over 3,000 men and 
|women recently enrolled for courses in Pelmanism in 
only a few days. Small wonder that 1920 bids fair— 
from all the indications of the closing months of 1919— 
to become the greatest year of progress that the Pelman 
| Institute has ever experienced. 
For further information on these and other points 
lapply to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, 
i Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. By return you 
| will receive gratis and post free a copy of “ Mind and 
| 





workers by hand and brain in mills and factory and mine | Memory.” and full particulars enabling you to enrol for 


and office, who, although they may not live in the full) ¢he New Pelman Course on special terms. 
glare of publicity, yet each have circles of their own in| your createst year of progress. 


Make 1920 
Write or Call for the 


which they desire to shine, and to whom the question of | shove particulars to-day. 


living a full intellectual and efficient life, and of securing 


Overseas Addresses :—46-48 Market Street, Melbourne; Temple 


a standard of comfort for themselves and for those | pyitding, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban; Chowpatti, Sea Face, 
dependent upon them, is equally as important as it is} Bombay. 
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The List will be closed on or before Friday, the 9th of January. 


GOLD COAST GOVERNMENT 6°/, INSCRIBED 
STOCK 1945-1970. 


‘fa of - £4,000,000, ; 


of which £1,509,000 has already been placed in the terms of the Prospectus. , 


Price of Issue, £100 per cent. 
Interest payable 15th February and 15th August. 


Six Months’ Interest payable 15th August, 1920. 
Authorized by Ordinance No. 21 of 1919. 


£5 per cent. on application, and the balance payable as under :— 


£15 per cent. on the 19th January. 
£40 per cent. on the 12th February. 


£40 per cent. on the 11th March. 


The Government of the Gold Coast, having complied with the requirements of the Colonial 
Stock Act, 1900, as announced in the ‘‘ London Gazette ’’ of the 25th February, 1902, Trustees are 
authorized to invest in this Stock, subject to the restrictions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1893. 

The Loan is raised to meet the cost of reconstruction of Railways and construction of Railways 
and Harbour Works in connection with the development of transportation in the Colony. 


THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, on behalf 
of the Government of the Gold Coast, invite applications for 


The revenues of the Colony of the Gold Coast alone are liable 
in respect of the above Stock and the dividends thereon, and 


the above amount of Stock, which will be issued underthe pro- | the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the Com- 


visions of the General Loan and Inscribed Stock Ordinance, and 
will be inscribed in accordance with the provisions of the 
Colonial Steck Act, 1877, 40 & 41 Vict. c. 59. 

The Loan is secured on the General Revenues and Assets of 
the Government of the Gold Coast, and the principal will be 
payable at par, on the 15th February, 1970, by a Sinking Fund 
of twelve shillings and sixpence per cent. per annum, to be 
formed in this country under the management of the Crown 
Agents, who are appointed Trustees, but the Government of the 

told Coast will have the option of redemption at par on or after 

the 15th February, 1945, on giving six calendar months’ notice 
by advertisement in the London Gazette and in The Times 
newspaper, or by post to the then Stockholders at their regis- 
tered addresses. 

The interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be pay- 
able half-yearly on the 15th February and the 15th August, in 
each year, by Dividend Warrants, which, if desired, may be 
transmitted by post, either to the Stockholders, or other person, 
bank, or firm, within the United Kingdom. Principal and 
Interest will be payable at the Office of the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies, London. 

The Stock will be transferable at the Crown Agents’ Transfer 
Ollice, No. | Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C. 1, without charge and 
free of stamp duty. 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations of £1,000, 
£500 and £100, with coupons for the half-yearly Dividends 
attached, will be obtainable in exchange for Inseribed Stock at 
the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, No. | Tokenhouse Buildings, 
E.C, 2, on payment of the prescribed fees, and such Certificates 
can, if desired, be re-inscribed. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 
per cent., will be received at the Crown Agents’ Offices, 4 Mill- 
bank, London, 8.W. 1, and at No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, 
London, E.C. 2, and the subsequent payments are to be made 
rt the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, No. 1 Tokenhouse Build- 
ings, E.C. 2, not later than the dates above mentioned. 

In caso of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid 
on application will be applied towards the payment of the first 
instalment. If there should be a surplus after making that 
payroent, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications may be for the whole or any part of the issue, 
but no allotment will be made of a less amount than £100 Stock 
or multiples thereof. 

Payments may be made in full on the 19th of January, or on 
any subsequent date, under discount at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum. 

In the eave of default in the payment of any instalment at its 
due date, the deposit and instalments previously paid will be 
liable to forfeiture. 7 

After payment by the allottees of the instalment due on 
allotment, they will receive at the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, 
No. | Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C. 2, in exchange for the re- 
reipted Letter of Allotment, Serip Certificates which, when paid 
in full, will be convertible into Inscribed Stock. 


A commission of Five Shillings per cent. will be allowed to 
Bankers and Stock Brokers on allotments made in respect of 
spplications bearing their stamp. 





missioners of His Majesty's Treasury are not directly or in- 
directly liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock or of 
the dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto (Act 40 
& 41 Vict. ec. 89). 

Forms of Application, and a Statistical Statement relative 
to the Public Debt, Revenue, Expenditure, and Trade, of the 
Colony from 1908 to 1919, may be obtained by applying to the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 Millbank, S.\W. 1, or at No. 1 
Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C. 2; to Messrs. MULLENS, MARSHALL 
and Co., 13 George Street, Mansion House, h.C. 4; to Messrs. 
J. and A, Scrimceour, Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, 
E.C.2; to the Bank of British West Africa, Limited, 17/18 
Leadenha!l Street, E.C. 3, and West Africa House, 25 Water 
Street, Liverpool and 106/108 Portland Street, Manchester ; 
and to the Colonial Bank, 29 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 3. 

OFFICE TO THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 
4 Mirtpankx, Lonpon, S.W. 1. 
Sih January, 1920, 


This Form may be used. 
W. 8 


Form of Application for 
GOLD COAST GOVERNMENT 
6 PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1945-1970, 





To the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
4 Millbank, S.W. 1. 


Gentlemen, 

I/We hereby apply for £............, say ve 
pounds of Goll Coast Government 6 per cent. Inscribed Stock, 
1945-1970, subject to the conditions contained in the 
Prospectus of January Sth, 1920, and undertake to pay £100 
for every £100 of Stock, and to accept the same, or any less 
amount that may be allotted to me/us, and to pay for the same 
in conformity with the terms of the said Prospectus. 


> 


I/We enclose the required deposit of £...... 
£5 per cent. on the nominal amount applied for. 


.., being 


POE pcb sataiicacerddghedadke criwcaweiwh eee ees ee 

(State whether Mrs., or Miss, and Title, if any.) 

A ddre as 
DOE ccviincied dnvnees » 1920. 

Cheques should be drawn to Bearer, and crossed Bank of 
England. 

If the Allotment Letter is required to be forwarded to other 
than the applicant, it should be stated. 

N.B.—Applications must be for even hundreds of Stock, 
and must be accompanied by the amount of Deposit thereon, 
and the Application must be enclosed in an envelope merked 
outside ‘* Application for Gold Coast Government Loan.” 
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WORLD BROTHERHOOL 
@ THE POUND:NOTE | 


In 1914, in China, £1 would buy 8 Taels or 
10 Dollars. 


On December 10th, 1919, £1 would buy about 
2? Taels or 4 Dollars. 


For £1 sent out to China in 1914, the Missionary 
Socicties musi send out £3 Os. 8d. in December 
1919 to carry out the same work. 


If the Missionary Societies’ income were allowed 

to stand where it did in 1914, two-thirds of tho 

work in China would be eclipsed, as indicated 
in the picture. 

His Excellency C. T. Wang, Envoy of the 

Chinese Republic at the Peace Conference (himself 

the son of a Chinese pastor attached ge a British 


Missionary Society, aid educated ata. lonary 


College), says -— 
‘The best meas of bringing freedoin to 
the world is to carry Christianity to all 


Tit our effort to establish a true 
in China we “1 that 


way of realising our objective 


people. os 


democracy are convince 


an effective 


is to bring Christiantty lo the Chinese 
people. 

Generous contributions are asked for the 

undernamed Societies co-operating in this 


advertisement in order to avert the otherwise 
inevitable withdrawal irom fields of splendid 
opportunity. 


Baptist M1 Society, 


19, Furniv 


SSIONARY 
al St., London, F.C. 4. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIFTY, 


Salisbury Sq., 


London, Ii.C. 4. 


T 

FRIENDS’ FORMIGN Mission ASSOCIATION, 

15, Devonshire St., London, B.C. 2. 

IONDON MISSIONARY 
16, 


MISSIONS, 


SOCIETY, 

New Bridge St., Loudon, F.C. 4. 
MORAVIAN 32, Fetter Tane, F.C. 4, 
IAN CHURCIL OF IINGLAND FOREIGN Mission, 
7, Vast India Avenue, LC. 3. 


FPRESBYTER 
WESLEYAN Mrrnopist MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
sishopsgate, Lonion, F.C. 2. 


2 
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NEWSPAPER should 

be a living sentient thing 

with a character as well 
asafunction. It should bean 
active influence in the great 
world movement which it 
records —an influence exerted 
not by the partial selection of 
the news, but by a faithful 
interpretation of events. Like 
a man who aspires to leader- 
ship, a newspaper should have 
a personality—a steadfastness 
founded on sincerity, and 
undeflected by sectional in- 
terest, whether partisan or 
pecuniary. Sucha newspaper 
its readers can trust, and such 
a newspaper is — 










































































































Tobacco 


cf it. 


“KING'S 


Both are sold everywhere at 1lid per oz 


Tins: 2-oz 1/11--4-0z 3/10 


“THREE NUNS" CIGARETTES 


50's 100's 
Medium ae 


Il’ 2/2: 4/3 
We ¢ 1/2 2/il 5/10 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company ‘ot Great Britain and Irel fea Limit ted, 
$6 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 

















Every tongue will 
be grateful for the 
unrivalled coolness 


HEAD” 


—a stronger blend 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
For JANUARY 


commences a new volume and contains? 
The Women’s Land Army. 
By the Right Hon. Lorp Ernie, M.V.O. 
The Uprising of Labour: an Alternative Government. 
By Sir Ernest Harcu, Bart., K.B.E. 
A National Debt of Honour : the Case of our Disabled 
Officers. By Grorcre A. B. DEWAR. 
From the Old-Age Pensioners’ Standpoint. 
By Epirn SELLERS. 
The New Parliament in Rome. By Enrico CoRRADINI. 
Why Petrograd has not been taken. By JoHN POLlock. 
Russia and the Allied Policy. 
By Professor J. VY. Simpson. 
Reminiscences of Cecil Rhodes. By HERBERT BAKER. 
‘Christopher North.’ By Tuomas CARLYLE 
(contributed by ALEXANDER CARLYLE). 
Hawthorne the Mystic. 
By Mary G. Turtrerr (Maxwell Gray). 
*The Duchess of Malfi.’ By Wri1tAmM ARCHER. 
The Church of the Future: Retrospective and Recon- 
structive. By the Rev. A. H. ‘T. CLARKE. 
The Church Congress and Spiritualism: a Secular 
View. By Mary E. MonreEIrH. 
The Political Prospect. 
By Major GrraLp B. Hurst, M.P. 
Peace, Pride and Prejudice. By F. Bonavlia. 
The Guild State. By G. R. Srirqine ‘Tayror. 
*The Spirit that never knew Defeat.’ 
By Joun CHARTERIS. 
Annual Subscription 48s., post free: 


London : 
SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & CO. LTD., 
1 New Street Square. 


Price 4s.; postage 4d. 





WAR LECTURES 


at the 


CAXTON 


Mr. L. J. MAXSE, 


Editor of the “National Review.’’ 


HALL 





Feb. 


2nd, at 5.30. 

Could the Great War have been 
Prevented P 

5th, at 5.30. 

Dangerous Moments of the Great War. 


9th, at 5.30. 
Amateur Strategists on the War Path. 


15th, at 5.30. 
The Great Peace Fiasco. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 





Tickets for the Series - £1 


From 
THE MANAGER, 
43 Duke Street, 


*“ National Review,” 
James's, S.W. 1, 


St. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 

Editor L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL.D., D.D. 
Assistant-Editor, G. DAWES HICKS, M.A., Ph.D., 

Single No., 23. 6d. net. Post free, per annum, 10s. net. 

VOL. XIII. No. 2. JANUARY, 1920. 
THE BOLSHEVIST UTOPIA AND THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN* 
RUSSIA By Prince EUGENE TROUBETSKOY 
THE VALUE OF MORAL IDEALS. By Professor EMIL® BovrTrovx. 
REUNION IN THESCOTTISH CHURCH AND THE PROPOSED ARTICLES, 
By Professor WM. A. Curtis, D.D., D.Litt. 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TO THE PHENOMENA KNOWN AS 
SPIRITUALISTIC By Sir OLiver Lope. 
LIFE AND DEATH: CONSIDERATIONS ON A POEM Med THOMAS HARDY, 
By T. W. Rouuestoy. 
By J. R. Moztry, 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 
By Eva Martin. 
SUBSTANCE OF 


Litt.D. 


THEIR ETERNAL LIFE OF LOVE. 
WORLD-LOVE. - 
STARS AND FLOWERS. 
DOES HISTORICAL CRITICISM IMPERIL THE 

CHRISTIAN FAITH ? By the Rev. G. W. Wang, D.D. 
THAUMATURGY IN THE BIBLE. By the Rev. T. R. STEBBING, F.RS. 
IS CHRIST ALIVE TO-DAY ? By Miss CONSTANCE MAYNARD, 
WHAT IS PRIMITIVE ? By A. M. Hooarr 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 

London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 





————— on 


The fame and circulation of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” are now, 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For JANUARY Contains: 


The Ninth Cruiser Squadron.—t.-til. 
By Rear-Admiral BoyLe SOMERVILLE, 
Follow tho Little Pictures! Chaps. Vi.-XI. 


O.M.G. 


By Atan GRAHAM. 
The Rebel. By Eta Macmanon, 
An Airman’s Experiences in East Africa. By Leo Wa.mstey. 
Fullcircle. By Joun Bucuan. 


The Fate of the Turkomans. 


By Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Duptey CARLETON, 


The Bench and Bar of Ireland. By J. A. STRAHAN, 
The Sliver Crook. By ALFRED Noyes 
Pig Island. By “ Au Kuanzie.” 


A Company of Tanks. By Major W. H. L. Warson, 
Musings without Method — 
Crime, Genius, and Insanity—The Force of Heredity—treland and thé 
United States—‘‘Some Ethical Questions of Peace and War '’—The 
Letters of Charies Soriey. 


DS.O. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine”’ sent by og ——— from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JANUARY, 1920. 


NOV ISSIMA VERBA. I. By FREDERIO HARRISON, D.C.L, 
LENIN: AN INTERPRETATION, By X. 
BENIND THE SCENES AT BJORKOE AND AFTER. I. 

By the late ALEXANDER 
THE NORTH RUSSIAN EXPEDITION. By J. H. Marry. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND ANGLO-AMERICAN UNITY. 

By JAMES M, BECK. 
A MAN’S PRAYER. By Artnur E. LLOYD MAUNSELL. 

THE ETHER VERSUS RELATIVITY. By Sm OLiver Lopos, 
FICTION: AUTUMN 1919. By P. P. Howe. 
BOLT SEVENTEEN. By Evizapeta Ropins. 
PARLIAMENTARY PARTIES AND THE NEXT GENERAL ELECTION. 


By D. HENRY REXrS. 
THE POLITICAL CHAOS AND THE WAY OUT. 
By CLOUDEFSLEY BRERETON, 
MR. CHURCHILL AND THE ARMY RESERVE. 
By Major CEOCIL BATTINE, 
THE NEXT BUDGET—AND AFTER. By H. J. JEnNiNas. 
THE TEACHERS’ PENSIONS ACT. By Sim PuILir Maanvs. 
WAR REACTIONS IN AMERICA. By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY. 
D'ANNUNZIO AS DRAMATIST. By W. L. CourTNEY. 
‘HE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN ANGEL. By Mary BRADFORD WHITING. 
LEGENDE DE SAINT FRANCOIS D’ASSISE. 
By COMTESSE REGIS DE OLIVEIRA 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 


ISWOLSEKY, 


LONDON: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF HOMCOPATHY. 
By CHARLES E. WHEELER, M.D.,B.S., B.Sc. (Lond.). 


This book is planned to supply for the enquirer a complete insight into the 
theory of Homeopathy in the light of modern science and also enough practical 
instruction to enable the theory to be tested sutistactorily. It can be obtained 
at 12s. 6d. BS) copy—post free 13s., from The British Homeopathic Association 
(incorpors 3 Russell Square, W.C, 1, 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


BRAVE AMICEs 





A Story of a Modern Giri. 
Post free, 2s, 10d., of all Booksellers. 
London: 
8 W. PARTRIDGE & CO., LTD.,, 46 Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W. 1. 
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THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW 


with which is incorporated 


THE sbisieiaibn A TIONAL REVIEW. 


Ww {'H the January issue the idtiasbintineen ry 

Review will be considerably enlarged, 
and with it will be incorporated the 
International Review. 

The addition to the contents will include 
the outstanding feature of the latter Review, 
namely: ‘*The World of Nations: Facts 
and Documents.” It was this feature that 
gave the International Review its unique 
character, consisting as it does of unedited 
treaties, official documents and pronounce- 
ments, and other material not otherwise 
readily accessible to the public. 

Hitherto no newspaper or journal in this 
country has ever made a point of publishing, 
fully and completely, all the more important 
data without which any real knowledge of 
international relations is impossible. 

The increase in the size of the Contem- 
porary Review necessitates a slight increase 
in the price, which will in future be 3s. 6d. 
monthly. 

The Contemporary Review, founded in 
1862, is one of the oldest of the British 
Magazines and stands in the front rank of 
European Reviews. It deals with all sub- 
jects of current interest—Religion, Politics, 
Literature, Philosophy, Science, Art, Educa- 
tion, and Social Topics. The first writers of 
our own and foreign countries are found 
among its contributors. 


CONTENTS—J ANUARY, 
By VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 
The Settlement of the Near East 
ry HAROLD SPENDER 
Is it Peace ? 
By SIR CHARLES MALLET 
Free Trade and the Coalition 


By J. D. BOURCHIER 
Vee Victis! 
By NORMAN ANGELL 
The Economic Chaos in Eurepe 
By LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH 
The Ecclesiastical Situation in Scotland 
By CHARLES WOODS 
The Dardanelles Campaign 
By H. E. A. COTTON, L.C.C 
Constit: pone Making for india 
Bet. F, RMAN 


The “Bebe. Electiong 

DR. P. GEYL 

Holl “fe in the New Era 

By J. G. MUDDIMAN 
Spiritualism in the Days ef Charles II. 

By DOROTHY HENKEL 
Madame de Sevigne 

WORLD OF NATIONS: 
DOCUMENTS 


Railway Nationalisation : 


FACTS AND 


Mr. Plumb Explains 


His Plan. Germany in the Confessional 
L pom R aga’ SUPPLEMENT : 
> J. E. GC. DE MONT MORENCY 


_ Py tert Giest 
REVIEWS & NOT ‘ICES 


OF 
MONTHLY OF ALL NEWSAGENTS, OR 
3 S BY POST 3/9 FROM 

10 ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C. 2. 


BOOKS 




















MACMILLAN ’S LIST 


Vols, I. & II. Just Published. 


The Mellstock Edition 


OF THE 


Works of Thomas Hardy 


EDITION DE LUXE. 
In 37 Vols. 8vo. Sold only in sets. 
This edition is limited to 500 copies, all of which have been 
subscribed for by the booksellers. It will contain all Mr. 
Hardy’s writings in prose aud verse, and will be uniform with 
Messrs. Macmillan’s well-known editions of Tennyson, Pater, &c. 
Vols. I. des Il, Toss of the D’Urbervilles. 2 Vols. 


RU DYARD KIPLING. 


The Years Between; The Muse 


among the Motors. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. Bombay Edition: 
Limited to 1,050 copies. 8yo. 21s. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


Uniform Edition, 21 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 
Edition. 22 Vols. Printed on thin paper, with gilt edges. 
Timp leather, 6d. net; blue cloth, 6s. net per Vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLIN0. 26 Vols. Blue doth, 3s. net each. 


18s. net per Vol. 





Vol, XXV. 


Pocket 


75. 








Pan-Isiam. 
By G. WYMAN BURY, Author of “ The Land of Uz” 
“ Arabia Infelix.”” With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Times :—‘‘ Mr. Bury’s book contains much that is enter- 
taining; and although he has chosen too resonant a title for 
what might more reasonably be called essays, his expressed 
opinions are sensible and his matter readable.”’ 


The Spirit. 
GOD AND HIS RELATION TO MAN CONSIDERED FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
AND ART. By A. SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON, LILY 
DOUGALL, J. ARTHUR HADFIELD, C. A. ANDERSON 
SCOTT, CYRIL W. EMMET, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, and 
B. H. STREETER (Editor). 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


The Idea of Atonement in 
Christian Theology. 


and 








The Bampton Lectures for 1915. By HASTINGS 
RASHDALL, D.Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean of Carlisle 
8vo. 15s. net. 
Pathways to Christian Unity. a 
Free Church View. 
By ARTHUR BLACK, G. E. DARILASTON, W. E. 
ORCHARD, WILLIAM PATON, J. H. SQUIRE, 
MALCOL M SPENCER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
An Introduction to 
Anthropology: 
A General Survey of the Early History of the Human 
Race. By the Rev. E. O. JAMES, B.Litt., F.C.5. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Times :-—‘' A useful volume by a clear and trustworthy 
writer of the modern learning on the subject which, besides 
attracting the general reader, will serve the purpose of students 
seeking a diploma in anthropology at Oxford or London 
| University.” 








| Aiveraft in Peace and the Law. 


| By 1. M. SFAIGHT, O.B.F., LL.D., Author of “ Aircraft 
in War,” &c. 8vo. &s. 6d net. 

The Scotsman :—‘ Dr. Speight’s learned and _ interesting 
| treatis . The work is a fitting and worthy supplement to 


its w riter’ s similar treatise on aircraft in war, and is indispens- 
able to anv thoroughgoing student.” 


NOVEL BY MARY S. 


ATTS. 





“NEW 


The Boardman Family. 
| By MARY &. 
Crown 8vo. ( 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


WATTS, Author of ‘‘ Nathan Burke,” &c. 


Ss. net, 


W.C,” 2. 
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THE MEDICI PRINTS 


The Society’s Galleries, at both the addresses below, are open Daily from 9.30—6 ; Saturdays, 9.30—1. 
Entrance is free and no visitor is solicited to buy. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY was founded in 1908 to bring the finest reproductions (in colour) 
of selected works by The Great Masters, of all Countries and all epochs, within reach of all 
purses. The aim of The Society was, further, to provide in THE MEDICI PRINTS a serious 
and co-ordinated series of representative pictures—to publish in fine what Monsieur Léonce 
Bénédite was, already before the War, pleased to describe as “‘ Une Tribune édlargie, un Salon 
Carré idéal.” The Medici Prints are printed upon the finest rag paper obtainable, and every 
possible precaution is used to secure the most permanent inks. 

That this critical opinion does not stand alone is to be seen from the quotation already given as 
well as from repeated notices in so sternly critical an organ as The Burlinglon Magazine: “ Nothing of 
the kind so good or so cheap has ever before been offered to the public” (1906); ‘‘ Until Science has 
gone much further no more satisfactory copy . . . is likely to be obtainable on paper by mechanical 
means” (rg10). Finally, by hanging a complete set of The Prints, The National Gallery of Canada, and 
other like institutions, have been able to show to Students and visitors a matter of 250 PRINTS, repro- 
ducing pictures situate over so wide a field as is indicated by this mere selection of names: Petrograd, 
Vienna, Paris, public and private collections throughout England and Scotland, New York and Boston. 

The 250 Prints include the work of over 100 Painters, from Giotto to Whistler, Van Eyck to Vandyke, 
Francois Quesnel to Corot, André Beauneveu to Wilson, as well as examples of all the Great Italians 
and 18th Century English painters. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT SERIES, a section of The Prints, requires no description. 
Issued under the Gracious Patronage of H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught and, by special leave of 
The Trustees, under the general supervision of the Director of The National Portrait Gallery, 
these subjects constitute the ideal Pictures for all Schools. 

They are issued at low prices, and no increase herein has been made during the War. A detailed 


illustrated prospectus may be had free by all Masters or Educational Authorities. The range of subjects 
already runs from KING RICHARD II. to EARI, ROBERTS. 


The Society is privileged to announce that, by SPECIAL PERMISSION OF HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE, two of the finest pictures (Tcrborch—The Letter: P. de Hooch—The Card Players) 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE—now first, it is believed, to be reproduced in Colours—are 
included in the preliminary list of NEW PLATES for 1920. 


SUBSCRIBERS.—The Society’s Scheme of Subscription—full details on application—gives 
special privileges in return for a single payment of £5. As a result of careful enquiry, it appears 
that over one-half The Society’s pre-War Subscribers are untraceable. A large increase of 
Subscribers is, therefore, essential if the object of the scheme is to be maintained—viz., the 
annual issue of at least one Print after a critically important or rare Original in limited editions. 

Among pictures thus published in the past, none of which could have been published as an ordinary 
commercial venture, were an uncatalogued contemporary version on canvas of the famous Beatrice 
d’Este at Milan; a Domenico Bartoli from Siena; ‘ Madonna Litta” and “La Columbina” from The 
Hermitage ; an Amico di Sandro from Prince Liechtenstein’s Collection. 


THE COMPLETE PROSPECTUS of The Medici Prints, with nearly 300 illustrations, Terms 
of Subscription, full particulars and prices of Frames and other minor publications, with a detailed 
Catalogue of about 250 Prints already issued and about 36 new Subjects (Edition of 1919-20), 
is now ready. Subscribers who may not have received a copy are invited to send their current 
address. To all others, a copy will be sent, including a Supplement (winter, 1919), on receipt 
of 1s. 6d. If TWO SHILLINGS be sent, the further supplement to be issued during 1920 will 
be forwarded as issued. 

FURTHER CATALOGUES may be has as follows :—‘“ M.C.,” a Series of about 300 Old Masters 
and 150 Modern Painters issued in size about 7 x 5 inches. Catalogue 4d. or with specimen Is. 6d. 
(the price of the pictures in the Series is 1s. 6d. each). PUBLICATIONS issued for THE MEDICI 
MODERN ' SOCIETY (England) LID., fully illustrated, Price 6d. THE RICCARDI PRESS 
BOOKS, a tailed Catalogue of these unique Books, Price 6d. ‘The LIST OF BOOKS published by 
Mr. Iyee Warner on behalf of The Medici Society Itd. (post free on request) is reprinting. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD 


By Appointment Art Publishers to HM. The King 
Sole Publishers to the ‘I'rustees of ‘he National Gallery 


LONDON: 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1; 63 Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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J SONS b tte 5. : “RED Everson for the “ SpzceTaTor ” (Limited), at their 
: Printed by W, seeatan? & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 FetteT Lane, E.C, 4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON Spi rk m 

— Once. | Xo 1 Weilington Street (A.C, 2), in the Preciact of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, January 3rd, 1920, 
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